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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


A Wanderer’s Way. By Charles E. Raven, 
D.D., Canon of Liverpool and Chaplain 
to the King. Henry Holt and Company. 
New York. Price, $1.75. 

Canon Raven is best known to Ameri- 
cans as one of the founders and leaders in 
the great conference of the British 
Churches at Birmingham in 1925 on the 
relation of the Churches to social, indus- 
trial and international problems which be- 
came famous under the name of ‘‘Copec.’’ 
He, in connection with Miss Lucy Gardiner 
of the Society of Friends, got all Christian 
England seriously to thinking on the duty 
of the Church toward the social structure. 
Most of his meetings have been along these 
lines. One quite naturally expects to find 
in this auto-biographical sketch the story 
of how he came to the conclusions em- 
bodied in these efforts and his utterances. 
As a matter of fact, the book is not the 
story of these things at all, but is a very 
intimate and personal tale of how he won 
a Christian faith through many doubts and 
eonflicts and how he happened to become 
a clergyman and remain one. 

The first third of the book deals with 
the author’s school and college days. It is 
not a very flattering picture of English 
publie school life. Dr. Raven attended 
some of the best English schools, but it 
was a time of loneliness, somewhat cruel 
treatment, false valuations and utterly ir- 
religious influence. There were religious 
services, and religious observances—chapel, 
confirmation and the rest—but no appeal 
to the real religious yearnings of a boy. 


MUSIC AT CATAWBA COLLEGE 


When Catawba College reopens in Sep- 
tember, she will boast somewhat extra- 
ordinary facilities for the teaching of 
music. This has been brought about by 
what is known as the ‘‘ York County Pro- 
ject.’’ During the campaign for Catawba 
College, in the spring of 1928, Zion’s Clas- 
sis appointed a special committee of elders 
to raise the quotas for the college. This 
committee has been active, and a consider- 
able part of the quotas has been raised. 
Catawba’s need for a music building was 
so urgent that one citizen of York County, 
Hon. A. R. Brodbeck, from Hanover, 
agreed to increase his subscriptions so as 
to cover a major portion of the cost of the 
building. Another citizen of Hanover, Mr. 
M. C. Jones, agreed to increase his sub- 
scriptions so as to cover the full cost of 
a pipe organ to be installed in the new 
music building. Gettysburg Classis has 
endorsed the York County project and has 
commended it to congregations and indi- 
viduals of the Classis in York County, The 
committee of Zion’s Classis is undertak- 
ing to secure from individuals and congre- 
gations special gifts in amounts of $400, 
$500 or $750, to cover the cost of furnish- 
ing various studios and practice rooms with 
pianos and other necessary equipment. Al- 
ready the equipment has been definitely 
promised for two or three studios. It is 
planned to use York-made pianos in the 
music building, i. e., pianos of the Weaver 
Piano Company. In addition to the 
Weaver and York pianos, the college will 
have in the musie building concert grand 
pianos made by Steinway, Mason and 
Hamlin, and Chickering. 

The music building is now in course of 
erection and is expected to be completed 
and ready for use at the reopening of the 
college in September. A special program 
of dedication is being planned for that 
occasion. 

Dr. Harold D. Phillips, head of the de- 
partment of music at Catawba College, 
has made an additional gift to cover the 


CH URCH 


There was much repression of passions and 
instincts—no object of real devotion put 
before the boys. Here occurs one of the 
best passages in the book: ‘‘This then is 
the time when Jesus the great adventurer, 
Jesus the perfect example of fortitude, 
Jesus the Lord of all good life, ought to 
be given to us. As He stands out prepar- 
ing Himself for His work, challenging the 
conventions and cowardice of His time, 
confronting His enemies in quietness and 
confidence, choosing His road and walking 
it without fear, facing certain death for 
the sake of God and His purpose, He would 
have drawn a boy like me to His feet. He 
is so plainly the hero that I wanted, the 
hero Who was not merely strong but sensi- 
tive and sympathetic, brave and yet tragic, 
lonely and wholly lovable. If only He had 
been as real as Caesar; if only I had known 
His story as I knew ‘The Iliad’; if only 
my teachers had not put a halo on His 
head, and talked affectedly or not at all 
about Him; if they had treated Him as 
what He is, the greatest and most alive 
of the Sons of Men; then the passion pent 
up within me would have found its object; 
my affection and my mind would have been 
His. I should have been given the friend 
that I was seeking.’’ 


I have given this passage in its entirety 
both because it is characteristic of the style 
of the book and because it is the substance 
of an extended criticism of our whole 
school system so far as its religious influ- 
ence upon boys is concerned. Things have 
changed for the better in some schools, 
Dr. Raven thinks, but the situation is still 
far from ideal. His Cambridge days did 
not help him much either in establishing 
him in the faith. He feels he got more 
out of the long talks and arguments with 


cost of completing the large three manual 
organ in the college chapel as a memorial 
to Mrs. Phillips, who died at the college 
last fall. Both pipe organs will be of the 
Moller make. 

Provision has also been made for a com- 
plete set of band instruments as a part of 
the equipment of the music department, as 
well as a college orchestra. 

Catawba College is fortunate in its in- 
structors in the music department. Harold 
D. Phillips, B.A., M.A., Mus.Bae. (Cantab), 
F.R.C.0., professor of organ; Arthur L. 
Rich, A.B., A.M., diploma, Damrosch Insti- 
tute, professor of piano; Grace Goody- 
koontz (who has studied with the best 


ee 


Miss Agnes Wolfe, teacher in Bowling 
Green Academy, Kentucky, supported by 
voluntary contributions from ‘‘Messenger’’ 
readers. (See News in Brief.) 
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his fellow-students than from his teachers, 
He got most help from a beautiful girl to 
whom he became engaged. The chapter, 
‘*At the University,’’ is a very entertain- 
ing picture of college life in England thirty 
or forty years ago and if one can judge 
from Canon Raven’s story and the stories 
of others, the religious situation was as 
barren as it is in our modern universities. 


Canon Raven found his faith and his 
life-work as many others have found it by 
plunging into devoted and sacrificial work 
for others. He went into an office in Liver- 
pool utterly depressed and aimless but got 
drawn into evening work for wretched 
boys in the slums of the great city. This 
part of the story is fascinating and illumi- 
nating. By doing what Christ did he found 
Christ. By living as He lived in service 
he came to know His spirit. By doing the 
will of Christ he came to know the doc- 
trine. In the poor he found the need of 
Christ and perforce had to take Him to 
them and in carrying Him to others he 
found Him possessing his own soul. I have 
read few chapters of auto-biography more 
revealing than this, 


He took orders and had a strange ex- 
perience. New to both a full faith and 
to orders he was made dean of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he had to preach 
to professors and students, lecture on re- 
ligion, and look after the religious welfare 
of them all. It was a terrible ordeal and 
he had some bitter experiences, but he 
stuck to it for a while and the iron evi- 
dently entered into his soul for he was 
strong in mind, will and spirit ever after. 
It is a unique and challenging spiritual 
history and I recommend it to all serious 
people. —Frederick Lynch. 


teachers in this eountry and abroad), in 
voice, and Rob Roy Peery, A.B., Mus.B., 
Oberlin, in violin, have proven themselves 
to be both careful musicians and effective 
teachers, © 

Given such a staff of teachers, and such 
equipment as Catawba now possesses, the 
college feels justified in saying to the 
young men and young women in the South 
that there is no better place for them to 
go to take a college degree in music. A 
number of young people from the North 
are also enrolling in the musie department, 
as well as in other departments of the 
college. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF THE 
RELIGIOUS PRESS 


‘Believing that the press of a democ- 
racy is one of the vital agencies upon 
which not only government but social 
progress and civilization itself depends, we 
deprecate any attempt in the secular or 
religious press to determine editorial pol- 
icy and direct editorial utterances in con- 
formity with the economic interest of the 
owners rather than the common weal. We 
are especially concerned over any open 
or secret control of journals by public 
utility or other corporations. We would, 
therefore, urge upon the Church people of 
America, ultimately responsible for the 
journals here represented, full and ade- 
quate support of the religious press as a 
bulwark of free speech and of vital free- 
dom of editorial opinion and ethical con- 
viction. 

‘‘The Editorial Council of the Religious 
Press, representing the Protestant and free 
Churches in the United States, desires cor- 
dially to express to President Herbert 
Hoover by this means rather than by an 
appointment which would encroach unduly 
upon his time, its recognition of the 
achievements already attained under his — 
leadership looking to the peace of the 
world. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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BUILDERS FOR CHURCH AND STATE 


Once again the MESSENGER is happy to call special at- 
tention to one of the most beautiful and constructive of 
all human undertakings, the care of fatherless and mother- 
less children who are the wards of the Church. The 
Reformed Church has a large place in its heart for the 
five Orphans’ Homes which are particularly mentioned 
in this issue. There is a reason why it is probably easier 
to secure the needed funds for this work than for any 
other maintained by the Church. And yet there is danger 
that some will merely take it for granted that all these 
needs are well supplied. The increasing cost of practically 
everything used in the maintenance and training of these 
boys and girls must not be forgotten. Some of these 
Homes are better equipped than others, but all have 
families large enough to challenge our generosity and in- 
creasing prayers both in behalf of the orphan children 
and also the faithful Superintendents, Matrons and their 
staff of associates and assistants, to whom the Church and 
the nation are deeply in debt for their ministry of use- 
fulness. In these splendid Homes a Christian citizenship 
is being builded, and that is an asset of supreme import- 
ance to the American Republic and to the Kingdom of 
God. We must not fail to show our gratitude for such a 
noble work, so nobly done. 

SS at ele 


THEN AND NOW 


In looking over “The Life and Work of John W. Nevin,” 
written by the late Dr. Theodore Appel, the follow- 
ing interesting, and perhaps challenging, statements occur: 
A special meeting of “The Synod of the Reformed 
Church” was held in Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 19, 1873. This 
meeting was called to consider reports of Committees ap- 
pointed to prepare plans for the union of the Eastern 
District Synods in the support and management of the 
Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., and other referred 
items. 

On the opening of the morning session of the second 
day, Feb. 20, the Rev. Walter E. Krebs announced that 
this day was the 70th anniversary of the birth of the vener- 
able Dr. John W. Nevin, and that the members of the 
Synod were invited to join the faculties and students of 
the College and Seminary, visit Dr. Nevin at his home, 
Caernarvon Place, and pay their respects to him in a body. 


The invitation was accepted, and the same afternoon this 
large body of professors, students and Synods congratu- 
lated Dr. Nevin, and witnessed the presentation of a hand- 
some gold watch, the presentation speech being made by 
Demis. Ve Gerhart. 

In his response, referring to statements made by Dr. 
Gerhart relative to the services rendered by Dr. Nevin 
to our Church and to the progress made by the Reformed 
Church, Dr. Nevin said: “I rejoice to know in the ret- 
rospect of a third of a century that has passed since I 
came into the German Reformed Church, that the Church 
has been growing all the time. Outside hooting and inside 
croaking have not been able to arrest our progress. Statis- 
tical tables show that the ratio of our numerical increase 
has been greater these last ten years, than that of any other 
denomination.” 

More than half a century has passed since these state- 
ments were made. We do not have statistical tables to 
show what that ratio of numerical increase was, but we 
do have statistics to show us that the numerical growth 
of the Reformed Church in the U. S. no longer places us 
in the lead, but gives us a far less honorable place in the 
lists of Protestant denominations. 

We are approaching the 1900th anniversary of the Out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. Might it not be a most ap- 
propriate time for our Reformed Church, pastors, office- 
bearers, people, to ask and prayerfully endeavor to answer 
the question: “Has the numerical and spiritual growth of 
our congregations been such as to make it a worthy offering 
to the Lord of the Harvest?” 

Facing the ever increasing number of “erasure of names”, 
tears ought to cloud our eyes as we hear the Lord of the 
Vineyard asking, “Why so many dead branches?” “Have 
my laborers really endeavored to nourish and keep them 
alive?” Brethren, have we been more anxious to cast 
them off than to labor and pray to retain them? Then 
and Now. Let us think on these things. —A. M. S. 

* * a 


SOME VETERANS 


The writer of this has some reason for regarding him- 
self as a veteran. He is the only living member of the 
first class to graduate from Bates College in 1867, was 
ordained as a minister of the Gospel in 1872, and has been 
trying to herald forth that Gospel for nearly sixty years. 

However, he has a friend and neighbor, Rev. W. A. 
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Bosworth, of Wichita, Kansas, now well along in his 
eighty-eighth year, who is the oldest living graduate of 


Marietta College, and who has been a preacher of the 
Gospel more than sixty years and is still able to preach 
with vigor. These instances are not strikingly exceptional. 
Many ministers of the Gospel live on into the eighties— 
even continuing their work—and occasionally into the nine- 
ties, but my attention has recently been called to a case 
that is indeed remarkable. The Rev. Ebenezer Bean, now 
of Urbana, Ill., on the 20th of July, celebrated his one 
hundredth birthday anniversary. He is the oldest living 
graduate of Bowdoin College and Bangor Theological 
Seminary, and the only alumnus of Bowdoin College, in 
its long “history of 125 years, to reach the century mark. 
His ministerial service was rendered wholly in the state 
of Maine, where he had one notable pastorate of twenty- 
eight years, and where the writer formerly knew him. 
Mr. Bean is quite certainly the oldest living minister of 
the Congregational Church, and very likely the oldest min- 
ister of the Gospel in the United States. He is reported 
to be hale and hearty and still able to preach as he enters 
upon his second century. 

Is the work of the ministry conducive to longevity? The 
minister’s life is not one of ease, but hard work is not 
inimical to health. The minister is almost invariably a 
man of temperate habits, and while he may have heavy 
burdens to bear, and sometimes positive hardships to under- 
go, still his calling ministers to serenity of mind and he is 
enabled to go about his work with a calm and peaceful 
spirit, and such a spirit makes for long life. Here is an 
inducement to be held out to young men of promise: If 
you wish to live long and to live well, consider the advis- 
ability of giving yourselves to the great calling of the 
gospel ministry. ots 


* * * 


“JESUS, MY SHEPHERD, LET ME SHARE” 


Our Memory Hymn for September is one of the very 
worshipful hymns written by the sainted Dr. Henry Har- 
baugh, and is perhaps one of the best settings of the 23d 
Psalm found in modern hymnody. Dr. Harbaugh be- 
longed to that generation of outstanding leaders who aided 
in awaking our early Church to a worthwhile self-con- 
sciousness. Dr. Harbaugh was great as a teacher, pastor, 
preacher, author, poet. While the Psalmist recognizes 
the ever-present Shepherd care of his Lord, Dr. Harbaugh 
repeats the various experiences pictured in the psalm, and 
brings them as a united petition to his Shepherd-Lord, and 
prays that He will become “A refuge and a rest for me.’ 
The tune, Louvan, was composed in 1847 by Virgil Cory- 
don Taylor, an American, who was an organist in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and editor of several books of music. 

Our new Church Hymnal contains six of Dr. Harbaugh’s 
best known hymns, each presenting a different theme. The 
first two are Advent and Easter hymns, the next three 
present different phases of Christian life, the last is na- 
tional or patriotic. Of course the best known of all of 
Dr. Harbaugh’s hymns is “Jesus, I Live to Thee.” This 
hymn has won for itself a place in a number of the hym- 
nals of other denominations. Our Memory Hymn is not 
only worthy of an abiding place in our memories, but it 
can, with real profit, be made our daily prayer. 

* * * 


WHEN “LEADERS” HELP—OR HINDER 


The pastor of a flourishing congregation is quoted as 
saying: “I am greatly blessed by the fact that the wealth- 
iest member of my Church is also the most humble, demo- 
cratic and lovable man in the entire parish.” Such a pas- 
tor may well be thankful. To have members of wealth 
and social prestige who are not only free from snobbery 
and patronage, but at once “humble, democratic and lov- 
able,” is assuredly cause for rejoicing. An article in The 
Christian Life speaks to the official and influential mem- 
bers of the Church this wise word: “Such persons can add 
very much to their power for good by courtesy to those 
less honored, to the obscure members of the Church, 
especially to the young and to those who were once in 
better circumstances than at present. A courteous nod, 
a warm shake of the hand at the Church door, in the 
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street, or at any casual meeting, from such members, will 
build up a Church in religious unity and attract the people 
to it more than eloquent preaching where the leading 
spirits form a little aristocratic coterie.” 

How true! There are pastors who could tell the damage 
done by “a little artistocratic coterie,” and how pitifully 
small a basis there often is for the aristocratic spirit man- 
ifested by such petty social sets and cliques, who try to 
make an exclusive ecclesiastical club out of a Christian 
Church. Sometimes it is thoughtlessness rather than prig- 
gishness which causes the decline. For some reason or 
other, the great mass of the membership “begin to feel 
that they are ignored; then that they are not desired; then 
they go elsewhere or remain at home. A little thought- 
fulness and brotherly kindness on the part of the men and 
women of position and leadership would prevent this.” 

We prefer to think of such a situation as The Christian 
Register pictures: “More than one such Church we know, 
and one especially, where the largest financial contributors. 
are the most enthusiastic and regular in their attendance 
upon worship and all the other secondary functions of 
the Church. They are truly leading people, who by their 
modest genuineness, countless acts of hospitality to the 
stranger and of kindliness to their fellow members, make 
an ideal condition.” 

The truth is that when people richly endowed with this 
world’s goods remain “humble, democratic and lovable,’” 
living simply and sacrificially among their brethren, they 
give a practical illustration of the power of Christianity 


which can scarcely be refuted. The Church of Christ owes. 


much to such great souls. They are really “leading 
people,” for their aristocracy is that of character and 
genuine culture. But alas for the congregation whose so- 


called leaders are not humble, democratic and lovable! 
* * * 


WHY WASTE THE TIME? 


Are you putting windows in the light-house that you 
are erecting? Are they clean and clear windows that will 
give you a vision of beauty and larger service, or are they 
so shaded that you can neither see, nor desire to see the 
worth while things that this world of beauty is waiting to 
reveal to you? Our characters are largely determined by 
the things we see and read. We think and we do, to a 
very large extent, the things that we have made our own, 
as they have entered into us through the eye-gates. If we 
are reading books, magazines and papers that are helpful 
rather than harmful, we will soon discover that our light- 
house has become a real character-builder, filled with 
windows that disclose for us visions of manhood and 
womanhood, worthy of children of a heavenly Father. 

A literary critic has said that there are 10,000 new 
books issued every year. Some of them are very good, 
more of them are very poor and still more are harmful 
or worthless. And yet, most of these books find ready and 
willing readers. Walter Yust, who writes a daily column 
for the Philadelphia Pubic Ledger, in which he reviews 
one or more new books, said of a late novel: “——— is 
a highly doped story of a half dozen young Americans 
frothing on the Riviera. A married couple, husband a 
little venturesome, a handful of exhibits in an array of 
old-fashioned depravities, a little bit of the sea, hokum, 
conversation, a drowning, a delivery, a wild party. The 
personalities are tabloid sketches. .... I question very 
much whether the dubious dummies of this novel are worth 
while being ironic over. One has some legitimate choice 
in the matter of friends, and I see no reason why the 
privilege may not be extended to the personalities in books. 
In all humility I ask, Why waste time over such pumper- 
nickels ?” 

That is it exactly. Why waste time? We have some 
choice in our friendships. A good book has become the 
real friend of many a reader. Why then waste time over 
such trash? Choose your book friends, exercising the 
same care that you would show in choosing other friends. 
With tact and care introduce your children to the best 
that can be fotind in literature. They will thank you in 
after vears. Their lives will reflect the friendshins they 
formed during their impressionable years. —A. M.S. 


Le 
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IS THE PREACHER UNDERSTOOD? 


“The average member of a congregation does not grasp 
the real meaning of the thoughts af his pastor.” Surely 
an important statement, if true. Can it be a fact? If 
so, is the pulpit or the pew most at fault? Can it be a 
case where that scathing New Testament figure applies, 
that “pearis are being cast before swine”? Is it because 
the people have “itching ears” and will no longer endure 
sound doctrine? Or are the preachers speaking in a 
foreign tongue, using for the most part a technical theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical dialect that cannot be expected to 
win or even interest the mass of our Church people just 
because they do not grasp its meaning? Is the average 
antes “professional” — incomprehensible and therefore 

utile ? 


The charge at the beginning of this article was made in 
an interview in the ‘Evening Public Ledger by the Rev. 
Robert Gearhart, former war chaplain and now Lutheran 
student pastor in Philadelphia. He believes that the big 
majority in our work-a-day world are not interested in 
the spiritual, the artistic, the musical or the literary side 
of life, because those subjects are “intangible.” The busy 
man and his equally busy wife have time only for the 
things they can touch, like a home, a radio, a car or a well- 
filled purse. Moreover, Mr. Gearhart does not hesitate 
to call the “vast majority” of Americans insincere, the 
cheapest talkers in the world—interested only in the people 
who can do something for them or get them somewhere. 
‘This makes for affectation and artificiality. 

This insincerity and ever-increasing indifference toward 
the intangible things of life may be blamed in considerable 
measure upon the clergy, according to Rev. Mr. Gearhart, 
for their failure to make the message of the pulpit simple, 
practical and understandable. He says the average mem- 
ber does not “get” his pastor at all when, for instance, he 
preaches about sin, and he explains his meaning thus: 

“Take the word ‘Sin’. That immediately brings to his 
mind the vision of theft or of murder or of adultery, 
which, unconsciously, stand out in his thoughts as the 
three factors which constitute sin. As the pastor con- 
tinues to preach, this individual says to himself, ‘Well, I 
didn’t commit any of those three things during the last 
‘week, so that bird isn’t talking to me,’ and his mind wan- 
ders to other thoughts. Unconsciously he becomes in- 
different to the message that is being delivered because 
of the misunderstanding as to what actually constitutes 
sin. And the same thing applies to the interpretation of 
many other important topics discussed by the preachers of 
our Nation, all creating additional indifference. This same 
man will go to his office on Monday and sell valueless 
stock to a widow, cheat the city out of money in a ‘shady’ 
deal, discharge an employe on an hour’s notice without 
taking into consideration the employe’s wife and child, 
who need food and clothing and a square deal, or commit 
some other equally unprincipled act. By so doing, he has 
committed just as great a sin as any one of the three 
things he yesterday thought of in Church as his narrow 
concept of ‘sin’, 

“In my work I have ‘heart-to-heart’ talks with approx- 
imately 1000 young men and women annually. I have 
tried, am trying and will try to ‘put over’ to them the 
idea that stealing, murder and adultery are not the only 
three things that constitute sin, but that cheating, petty 
grafting and grafting on a large scale, unfair treatment 
of others, selfishness, unwillingness to attempt to under- 
stand the viewpoint of others, idle and malicious gossip 
- —these and many others—are sins that must be fought. 
T believe they are grasping this message far better in these 
heart-to-heart talks than they ever could in sermons 
preached from the pulpit. I am telling them that tangible 
objects, such as money, radios, automobiles and fur coats 
are not the only things in life, but that the intangible 
things, such as religion, art, music and literature, are most 
worth while of all. I am trying to kindle in them a desire 
for a reinterpretation of these important things in life. 


Mr. Gearhart has given us food for thought. What do 
you think about it? 
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“A DISCONTENTED OPTIMIST” 
“TI say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate peculiar powers) 
Must stand acknowledged while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause.” 


This tribute to the Christian pulpit, from the pen of 
William Cowper, is fittingly used on the title page of the 
new volume of ten sermons by Dr. Merton S. Rice, en- 
titled A Discontented Optimist (The Abingdon Press, 169 
pages, $1.25). Undoubtedly one of America’s most pop- 
ular preachers, Dr. Rice is pastor of Metropolitan Church, 
Detroit, which has become under his ministry about the 
largest of all Methodist congregations. It is not possible 
to transfer to the printed page all of his characteristic 
pulpit artistry, but those who know other books by Dr. 
Rice, Dust and Destiny, The Advantage of a Handicap, 
To Know Him, The Expected Church, or his virile biog- 
raphy of Bishop Quayle, “The Skylark of Methodism,” 
need not be told that there is something peculiarly win- 
some as well as something exceptionally forceful about 
these pages—a palpitating warmth that reveals a great- 
souled personality with an unfaltering faith and an in- 
fectious song of triumph. 

One does not so much mind careless proof-reading,. of 
which this book gives some evidence, when there is so 
much direct and practical appeal, such homely human sym- 
pathy. As a typical illustration, note this from the ser- 
mon on the text in Gen. 32:26—“Let me go, for the day 
breaketh.” And he said, “I will not let thee go, except 
thou bless me.” Dr. Rice declares there is such a thing 
as “a prevailing presumption,” and adds: “I threw a club 
at a dog once. Poor old dog! I thought to drive him 
away. That dog gave me one of the presumptive sur- 
prises of my life. He grabbed that club in his mouth and 
in a great confident gladness came bounding up to me and, 
dropping the club at my feet, looked up victoriously and 
made ready for another throw. I could have cried. In 
fact, I suppose I did. That old dog had beaten me with 
my own club. I patted him on the head, and of one thing 
I am sure, I never threw any more clubs at that particu- 
lar dog anyhow. He conquered me by putting confidence 
in me. God does not resist confidence. No trustful heart 
will be spurned. He were not God if He could cast a soul 
away that would implicitly rely on Him.” 

Or who could forget the homiletical helpfulness of such 
a comment as this: “A man presented me with a fine clock 
recently and told the well-known story of the clock in the 
jeweler’s window that was 15 minutes late, and the whole 
village missed everything it seemed desirous of making. 
As he told the story there came rushing to me across the 
years a thing I saw when but a lad in my home town of 
Emporia. I saw a man stop by the fence of the county 
courthouse and carefully set his watch by the big clock- 
face high in the tower there. I could scarcely restrain 
my laughter till he had gotten far enough away for me 
to dare enjoy it. Our county in those days, in order to 
save money, had hired a painter rather than buy a clock, 
and the painter had placed a hypocrite in the tower. I have 
often wondered what that man missed, or how many other 
strangers across the years may have set their watches by 
a painted dial.”” We have noted these out of a wealth of 
imagery to indicate how vital Dr. Rice’s messages are. 
They may be studied with profit by all who would become 
better preachers; they can be read with edification by all 
seekers after truth. 
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The Parables of Safed the Sage 
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THE PARABLE OF THE JACKSON STATUE 


Once upon atime there was an Old Time Democrat, 
who rooted for his Party’s Candidates for Sixteen Bitter 
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Years and went home defeated at every election. And the abroad together. And they decided that mean as Some 


game was Sixteen to One; for on a Wednesday morning 
in a certain year, Woodrow Wilson was elected president. 
And the Old Time Democrat said, I will be a Patriot and 
serve my Country; I will be Postmaster. 

So he employed the Printer to print him Thirty Shekels’ 
worth of Petitions, and he scattered them where they 
would do most good and gathered them up again. And 
he had a stack of Petitions half a Cubit in depth. And 
he had Petitions signed by all the Town Officials, and the 
County Commissioners, and the Sheriff and the Coroner 
and the County Judge. And he wrote to Influential Friends, 
or Friends who were supposed to have influence, and he 
got an endorsement from William Jennings Bryan and one 
from Adlai Stephenson, and divers from other Prominent 
Democrats. And he had endorsements from everybody 
except the man who had the plums to distribute, and that 
was his own Member of Congress, who also was a Demo- 
crat, and owed some Political Debts to be paid with Post- 
offices. 

And he went to Washington and laid down his stack 
of Petitions on the desk of his Member of Congress, who 
said, Lay them high on Yonder Shelf, and I will give 
them attention in Due Time. And one day he left word 
that he had gone to New York and had sent to President 
Wilson the name of another man, who could help the 
President more in making the World Safe for Democracy, 
and that the President had appointed the Other Man. 

And when the Old Time Democrat learned this, his 
heart was heavy. And he found two other Old Time 
Democrats who had had like experience. And they walked 


Republicans were, Some Democrats were worse. And 
they stopped at a Democratick Restaurant and called for 
Lemonade, and what they got cheered them a little but 
Not Enough. So they called at another Democratick Res- 
taurant and yet another. And by that time the world 
seemed a Trifle Less Sad, but by no means wholly cheer- 
ful. And as they walked they Cried Aloud in Wrath 
because there were Sixty Thousand Republican Office- 
holders under Civil Service Rules and Wilson would not 
remove all of them at once. 

And they came to Jackson Square, where the Effigy of 
Old General Andrew Jackson sitteth on his horse, tread- 
ing down his enemies. And the Old Time Democrat said 
unto his fellow-sufferers, The thing that is the matter with 
the Democratick Party is that That Man is Dead. 

And they all leaned their heads on each other’s shoulders 
and wept over the Untimely Death of General Andrew 


‘Jackson, 


Now when I learned this Truthful Tale, I said, That 
is the same thing that is the matter with a Good Many 
Fine enterprises; namely, that the Heroick and Possibly 
Not Over Fastidious men who began great adventures for 
Human Wellbeing are dead, and the world hath been con- 
tent with putting their effigies on horseback instead of 
girding on their own swords and going forth to battle for 
Righteousness. . . For voting for General Jackson will 
never make the World Safe for Democracy, nor will hon- 
ouring the Pilgrim Fathers nor building the Tombs of the 
Prophets avail to meet the requirements of this present 
Living Age. 


Messages from Our Orphans’ Homes| 


THE GEORGE W. AND AGNES 
HOFFMAN ORPHANAGE, 
LITTLESTOWN, PA. 


Rev. A. P. Frantz, B.D., Supt. 


It is a great privilege to greet the many 
friends of the ‘‘Messenger’’ and of the 
orphans through the courtesy of our genial 
editor of the ‘‘Messenger’’ by issuing a 
special ‘‘Orphans’ Home’’ number. We 
are very grateful for this privilege. 

We are devoutly grateful to our Heaven- 
ly Father for blessing us during the past 
year with health, food, friends and spir- 
itual strength which enabled our boys and 
girls to develop in body, mind and spirit. 

We have 68 children in our home, 26 
girls and 42 boys. These 68 children come 
from southern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
part of Virginia and West Virginia. Two 


of our girls will be dismissed ‘‘on age’’ 
on Anniversary Day, August 29. A number 
of applications for admission are pending 
at this time. 

The health of our children is always one 
of our first considerations. We have two 
physicians, a dentist, an eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialist, and the Annie M. War- 
ner Hospital of Gettysburg, to aid us to 
keep our children well and to give them 
prompt medical aid when needed. Each 
child is given a monthly physical exami- 
nation, 

The religious training in connection with 
our morning and evening worship, Church 
service, Church School, catechization 
Christian Endeavor Society and our week- 
day school are a part of our program for 
the spiritual care and training of our 
children. 


Group of Buildings 


~ 


Hoffman 


Everybody works at the Hoffman 
Orphanage. Each child has some definite 
work to do. The farm, the gardening, the 
housework, the kitchen and dining room, 
the laundry and the work in general gives 
us enough work for all our children. 


All our children attend school. We use 
the curriculum of the Department of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania. We have 
two teachers. One a graduate of a teach- 
ers’ college, who teaches the lower grades, 
and one a graduate (classical course) of 
college who teaches the higher grades, and 
is also the director of education. Our 
school term is 8 months, with a study 
period of 4 nights each week during the 
school term. ‘Fhe study period is always 
supervised by one of our teachers. 

We are happy to state that we have two 
bands. A boys’ band of 31 boys directed 
by Prof. Harry ©. Stenger, and a girls’ 
harmonica band of 16 girls directed by 
Rev. Winfield S. Harman. 

Many improvements have been made 
during the past year to meet the needs of 
our home and to make our buildings more 
homelike. Emmanuel Cottage (our girls’ 
building) has been improved, beautified 
and made real homelike through special 
contributions of friends. Our dining room 
has been improved and beautified with 
frescoed walls, new chairs, tablecloths and 
covers, new window shades and draperies, 
new electric lights, awnings and electric 
fan. All these improvements were paid 
by friends. To take care of our larger 
and growing family, we had to enlarge our 
laundry building. Most of the material 
needed to enlarge the laundry building was 
donated by good friends. Our water sup- 
ply system had to be enlarged. This meant 
the necessity to install a new and larger 
tank. Our old boilers in the heating plant 
had given out and a new high pressure 
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Playground 
boiler had to be installed and repairs had 
to be made to the heating system. Our 
buildings needed repairing. The farm had 
to have some new machinery. All this 


added a great deal of extra work to all 
of our faithful employees. Our farm is 
in good condition. Our dairy of Holstein- 
Friesian accredited cattle is supplying us 
with pure and wholesome milk, 

We appeal to our friends to help to 
supply us with canned vegetables, fruits, 
pickles, red beets, jellies and «preserves. 
The long drought has greatly reduced our 
food supply and, hence, we must appeal to 
our friends to help us to give our children 
enough to eat of wholesome food. Their 
growing bodies must be cared for by the 
friends of the fatherless, motherless and 
homeless children. 

Our 19th Anniversary Day and Service 
will be held on Thursday, Aug. 29, 1929. 
The anniversary address will be delivered 
by the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D., 
president of our General Synod and secre- 
tary of our Board of Home Missions. Our 
bands will make their first public appear- 
ance on Anniversary Day and will furnish 
a special program of music. 

ST. PAUL’S ORPHANS’ AND OLD 

FOLKS’ HOME, GREENVILLE, PA. 


Rev. A. M. Keifer, D.D., Supt. 


The coming of Mr. James D. Pierce as 
assistant superintendent and Mrs. Pierce 
as head matron on Jan. 1, 1929, was the 
leading event of the year at St. Paul’s. 
The immediate care of the children was 
the first and most important duty assigned 
to Mr. and Mrs. Pierce. Mr. Pierce’s long 
and successful experience in the public 
school work fits him well for this particular 
phase of the work. They are now living 
in the apartments formerly occupied by 
Superintendent and Mrs. Keifer, and are 
in close contact with the children at all 
times. Superintendent Keifer is now liv- 
ing in his own home at 19 Rosedale ave., 
Greenville, and is giving all his time to 
helping unfortunate children and old folks. 
He visits and studies the condition of all 
applicants for admission to either of the 
departments, and often helps mothers to 
maintain their own home or to place chil- 
dren in private homes. In view of the 
increasing number of applicants for ad- 
mission to the orphans’ home this is com- 
ing to be a very important part of the 
work. 

The action of the Board of Directors at 
its last annual meeting appointing a com- 
mittee to make plans for an addition to the 
school house and the erection of a gym- 
nasium or play house for the children is 
one of the outstanding events of the year. 
Both these additions are very necessary. 
The present school building is not now 
large enough for the increased number of 


children. 
especially 
give the 


Hoffman 


The gymnasium is much needed 
in the cold, wet winter days to 
children a good, healthy place 


te 


to play. 
$40,000. 


A Guest in the Old Folks’ Home 


St. Paul’s 


These additions will cost about 
Here is a fine opportunity for 


Former Children on Anniversary Day 


someone whom God has blessed with tlie 
means to do a fine thing for unfortunate 
children. What a blessing to the work if 
someone would offer to pay for these addi- 
tions. ‘‘There is nothing in all the world 
so important as children, nothing so inter- 
esting. If ever you wish to go in for some 
form of philanthropy, if ever you wish to 
be of any real use in the world, do some- 
thing for children.’? 

The Old Folks’? Home, a recent addition 
to the work of St. Paul’s, has been doing 
a fine piece of Christian work during the 


past year. Seven of our aged people have 


been cared for during a time of great 
need. During this time 3 of them were 


comforted as they passed through the dark 
valley and are now enjoying their eternal 


reward. At present there are only four 
in the Home. There is room for more. No 
doubt the vacant rooms will soon be oe- 


cupied. May the time come when a more 
generous support of this work by our 
Churches will make it possible to care for 
a larger number of our unfortunate old 
people, 

For further information about the work 
at St. Paul’s write to Rev. A. M. Keifer, 
Greenville, Pa. He is also the financial 
secretary of the Board of Directors and is 
always ready to receive contributions for 
the work. 


NAZARETH ORPHANS’ HOME, 
ROCKWELL. N. C. 


Rev. W. H. McNairy, Supt. 


The last year, in several respects, has 
been the greatest in the history of Naz- 
areth Home. More girls and boys have 
gone out from under the influence of the 
Home, to battle with the temptations and 
realities of life, to play their part in the 
affairs of life, without the help of a guid- 
ing hand. Others have come in to take 
their places, and 64 girls and boys were 
under our care during the year. Sixty-four 
problems, 64 possibilities for good or for 


evil, all depending upon me and my ¢0- 
workers to help them to conquer the evil 
and develop the good that is in them. To 


train them, that the good will crowd out 
the evils that are in their nature. If we 
are successful eternity alone will be able 
to measure the good that the Home has 
done, but if we fail, how great the failure 
will be. Time alone can tell. When we 
look these dear girls and boys in the face 
and try to look down into their souls, we 
cry out, ‘‘Who is equal to this great 
task??? and ask God to increase our wis- 
dom, courage and faith. 

During the year we had more sickness 
than in any previous year. The influenza 
epidemic brought down 18 children, and 
all the others had light cases and colds. 
The second epidemic left several boys with 
bad cases of bronchitis and 2 cases of 
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Recreation 


pneumonia. One of the boys was so weak- 
ened by the influenza that he developed 
tuberculosis and we were compelled to 
take him to the State sanitarium. We hope 
and pray that they will be able to cure 


Cathleen Meyer, the ‘‘Baby’’ 
Nazareth 


him. The influenza attacked the boys 
more seriously than the girls, not one of 
the girls needing a doctor’s attention. We 
asked the doctor the cause of this and he 


wan | 


A Tailless Calf on the Farm 
Nazareth 


St. Paul’s 
said that it was easy to understand and 
that we have a living illustration. The 


girls were in a steam heated building with 
modern conveniences. But not so with the 
boys, as in their building there is only one 


to enumerate. We were just as economical 
in the management as we ever were, but 
the expenses of necessity increased and, to 
our surprise, the income went down, just 
when it should have gone up. 


The Board, at its July meeting, dis- 
cussed the situation for a long time and 
decided that we ought to build an addi- 
tion to the boys’ building, which is built 
of rock. This addition should be 12 by 24 
feet, 2 stories high, to contain the heating 
plant and 2 bath rooms, which we must 
have to meet the State requirement. To do 
this work it will take $3,000, and the 
Board has no money to do it with. If we 
are to have this necessity this winter, 
something must be done soon. 


The Board instructed Rev. C. C. Wag- 
oner, editor of ‘*The Standard,’’ and my- 
self, to present the situation before the 
Church-at-large through the papers and to 
make an appeal to the friends of the 
orphans to come to our help in this hour 
of need. Send in your gift or pledge right 


away so that we can do this work before 
winter and thus help us bear our burdens. 
Certainly the Reformed Church has this 
amount of money to invest in our boys. 
Send money and pledges to Rey. W. H. 
McNairy, Rockwell, N. C. 


I appeal to you. 


se tah ha is gas 


heated room, and that is 16 by 24 feet, 
which accommodates 27 boys. The doctor 
said that the girls could take care of them- 
selves, but that it was impossible for the 
boys, and that it would be necessary to 
put heat in the boys’ building, in order to 
avoid another epidemic and losing some of 
our boys. 


Last fall we built a nice comfortable and 
convenient home for the superintendent 
and his family to live in. Our expenses 
were higher last year than they have ever 
been, for many reasons which are needless 


The New Home of Rev. W. H. McNairy, Superintendent 
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THE FORT WAYNE ORPHANS’ HOME, 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Rev. J. F. Tapy, Supt. 


Aside from feeding, clothing and hous- 
ing the children in the Fort Wayne Orphan 
Home they are given some training on the 
side that has proven to be very beneficial. . 
The accompanying pictures show some of 
the side lines in which our children are 
becoming somewhat proficient. The basket- 
ball team won the sportsmanship medal 
and a basketball tournament in the city 


Contests on Anniversary Day 
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Our Band 


of Fort Wayne, and the band and orches 
tra have done themselves proud wherever 
they have gone. Band and orchestra prac- 
tice is a part of our daily routine and 
under the leadership of Mr. J. M. Henley, 
one of our employees, they are receiving : 
fine training in instrumental music. 111 
children are being cared for at the present 
time. 121 is the largest number cared for 
at any one time during the year. We ap- 
preciate the splendid cooperation of the 
Church in caring for these children and 
earnestly and prayerfully solicit your con- 
tinued help. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. C. H. Kehm, Supt. 

Again, the ‘‘Messenger’’ has given us 
the privilege of an article for the ‘‘Or- 
phans’ Home Number.’’ The year past 
has not been marred by any serious illness 
of the children, neither can we point to 
any extraordinary achievement. We have 
endeavored to do for the children the very 
best that we could with the amount of 
money on hand. 

There are, at present, 216 children in 
the Home. They are from the following 
Classes of Eastern Synod: Goshenhoppen, 
8; Wyoming, 9; East Susquehanna, 46; 
West Susquehanna, 6; Lehigh, 19; To- 
hicken, 11; Reading, 37; Philadelphia, 12; 


The Babies Enjoying a Little Picnic 
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Q 
DEAD? 


By B. F. M. Sours 


Dead? No! life lives in the far 
Heaven above, 
For God is love: 
Dead—dear one? No! life lives on 
that bright shore, 
And death is o’er: 
For over the world of fear and care 
Is the happy Home of love - light, 
where 
There is no pain, and the morn is 
fair, 
And sorrow is no more. 


Dead? No! Death cannot enter that 
bright Land 
Where understand 
The weary hearts that here were 
battle-rent; 
Peace there, love-sent, 
Brings ever the psalmody of love 
In that bright heaven of joy above 
Whence life and peace shall ever 
rove— 
Love, and love’s rapture blent. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Bethany 


Fort Wayne 


Lebanon, 18; Schuylkill, 21; East Pennsy1- 
vania, 22;. Lancaster, 5; Maryland, 1; Car- 
lisle, 1, and Heidelberg, Classis of the Ger- 
man Synod of the East, 1. The full num- 
ber under our care during the year was 
“40. Many appeals for admission came to 
us during the year but on account of lack 
of room we were not in a position to admit 
all of them. 


In a bulletin published hy the Welfare 
Association of the State we find there are 
170 institutions for dependent children in 
the State. If we eliminate Girard College 
and the Catholic institutions, we find that 
as to size and capacity Bethany stands 
second. We are happy in the fact that 
Bethany is in a position to house and feed 
so many of the dependent children of our 
Church but we were surprised to learn that 
many of the other institutions which are 
smaller in size and number have larger 
funds and greater financial support than 
we have. It means that those institutions 
are in a position to do much more for the 
developing and training of the children 
under their care than we are. It means 
also that they are in a position to have 
in their institutions time-saving machin- 
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ery so that the actual work becomes lighter - = 
for the employees and they in turn have ; Leh | ; 
more time to devote directly to the 
children. 

The question is sometimes asked: ‘‘ How 
do you keep the children busy during the 
summer?’? We believe they should he 
kept busy doing such work as is befitting 
their age and strength. The children up to 
9 years are not expected to do much more 
than play and such little chores around 
their cottages as they are able to do. After 
9, however, they do more than play. We 
divide the boys into squads. Each squad 
has an overseer, one of the male employ- 
ees. The outside manager gives his orders 
to the heads of the squads and in this man- 
ner the many and various jobs are done. 
While I am writing one squad is working 


in the cabbage patch, two other squads 

are working on the road in the rear of 

Mover Cottage, another is trimming the 

grass on the lawns and still another is | 

working at the barn. In this manner our sts ACI Semana PEO Sere eee 


work on the place is accomplished. A Part of the Family in Leinbach Cottage, Bethany, Girls, 5-9 years of age. 


THE HAND OF GOD REVEALED 


When time unfolds the years ahead 
With wonders held in store, 

The hand of God will be revealed 
As in these gone before. 


We can not change, our course is sure 
And things will come to pass, 

And will in harmony unfold 

As sure as time will last. 


The Pilot on the ship of time 
Has calmed the charted sea, 
And down to ages yet unborn 
Will guide her destiny. 


Each age is hewn to fit its time 
And comes as God has planned, 
And every plan that time unfolds 
Shows plain the Master hand. 


There are no shoals or crags to 
change 

The course of endless time, 

The hand of God is at the wheel, 

The sea is calm—sublime. 


The endless chain of time rolls on 
Unfolding all the way, 

An age designed to fit each link 
With laws each shall obey, 


Unfolds each cycle unto man; 

As time will cycles bring, 

The Master hand will be revealed— 
The proof that God is King. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


ur Basketball Team Fort Wayne 


We are grateful to the members of 
Hastern Synod for their help and interest 
in the children of the Home. We thank 
the Chureh for their Christmas contribu- 
tions and trust that they not only con- 
tinue their support but increase their giv- 
ing so that the management may be able 
to continue to give to the children of the 
Home those things that will help them grow 
into useful Christian citizens, 

Jesus was never bowled over by opposi- 
tion, or by some untoward situation which 
suddenly developed before Him, into any 
hasty, foolish word, into any unwise ac- 
tion, oreinto any unseemly mood. He was 
divinely poised and balanced. There was 
a certain finish and completeness about 
Him which has caused men to exalt Him 
highly, giving Him a name which is above 
every name, and to express their convic- 
tion that before the quality of life which 
He embodied every knee at last shall bow. 


—Charles R. Brown: These Twelve. The Knerr Cottage Boys, age 5-9 Bethany 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


Certainly no series of articles deserib- 
ing the relationship, today, between 
science and religion, would be complete 
Without a glance at the new physies—and 
for two valid reasons. First, the world in 
Which we are living is not the world of 
Newton, Darwin, or the scientists who ex- 
perimented in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. Einstein, Bohr, Ruther- 
ford, Millikan, and now Eddington, one of 
the most discerning of them all so far as 
the relation of science to religion is con- 
cerned, are telling us there is nothing 
actual about ourselves or our world. What 
seems a solid body is not solid, but elee- 
trons and protons in rapid motion, with 
spaces between them comparable to the 
spaces in the stellar universe. Time, space, 
direction, gravity, as well as thought pro- 
cesses, are no longer considered separate 
bounded things, but united each to each 
in an indissoluble unity. 


Second, this means, if it means anything, 
a revising and overturning of religious in- 
terpretations equalling, perhaps, anything 
mankind has yet known. The new physies 
is hailed by science as compelling entirely 
new alignments. When its implications sift 
through the leaders of religion, the results 
are sure to be far-reaching. The Einstein 
theories are not generally understood. In 
no other way can we account for the fact 
that religious leaders have not lined up 
definitely for or against them, as they 
lined up for or against the discoveries of 
Newton, and later of Darwin and Wallace. 
Religion cannot possibly escape the find- 
ings of the new physies, for these dis- 
coveries have an intimate and vital rela- 
tionship to it. 

Believe it or not, the scientists, White- 
head, Huxley, Mather, Millikan and Ed- 
dington are the men who are today point- 
ing the way to a religion for reasonable 
men even more than the appointed guard- 
ians of the faith. 

A. 8. Eddington is Professor of Astron- 
omy in the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land. For a number of years he pursued 
the even tenor of his way, studying his 
nebulae and galaxies, teaching and _ re- 
flecting. The result of those quiet reflect- 
ing years at last found expression in a 
series of lectures, later published in book 
form as “The Nature of the Physical 
World.” To say that the book is an un- 
usual one is not enough. It applies the 
Einstein theory to life in as direct and 
readable manner as the language of the 
new physics will permit. We say—as the 
language of the new physics will permit. 
The theory is so overturning, introduces 
us to such drastic changes in the physical 
world, that a new language must be 
learned and new ways of thinking devel- 
oped before one can comprehend it. Once 
comprehended, it is nothing less than revo- 
lutionary so far as science, and indirectly, 
religion, are concerned; and we are trying 
to speak all the time with proper restraint. 

Of course Professor Eddington could not 
be seen. The next best was to use his 
book; and for this we received permission 
from the copyright holders, the Maemillan 
Company. 

The author states his premise clearly 
enough. He says he is sitting in two 
chairs; writing at two tables; and with 
two pens. What does he mean? He means 
the objects he sees, touches, believes are 
solid and substantial, in reality are not so. 
What are they? They are mostly empti- 
ness. Scattered about in that emptiness 
are electrons darting here and there with 
headlong speed. One sees an appearance of 
solidity: the chair supports the sitter, the 
table the paper, but that is only because 
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the fast-moving electrons hit the objects 
they support in ways calculated to sustain 
them. The first table only seems substance; 
the second is the actual reality. On this 
comparison rests the major part of the 
Einstein theory. As Eddington explains: 
“Modern physics has by delicate tests and 
remorseless logic assured me that my see- 
ond scientific table is the only one which 
is really there, wherever ‘there’ may be.” 
In other words, the new physies sees a 
world of symbols and shadows where you 
and I see a world of commonplace, every- 
day experience, 


PREACHING THE WORD 


By the Rev. Henry Hitt Crane, 
pastor Elm Park Church, 
Scranton, Pa. 


It says in the Scriptures that 
‘there is no other name given among 
men whereby we must be saved’? but 
the name of Jesus Christ. That does 
not mean that there is some myster- 
ious magic, some peculiar legerde- 
main about naming His name. Name 
stands for personality, and the idea 
is that there is no other way by 
which a man is to be saved but by 
coming under the influence of the 
personality of God, which is most 
perfectly bodied forth in the person 
of Jesus Christ. No mere course of 
instruction, no certain amount of 
information, can make a bad man 
good or purge a person of his sins. 
There is no system of truth which 
can be taught, no set of books which 
can be read, no catechism which can 
change the shade of a sinful soul by 
so much as a shadow. But bring that 
life into actual living touch with 
the best of lives, and directly there 
comes upon it the strange spell of 
the redemptive personality of the 
God-man, the Word made flesh. This, 
above all else, is what is meant by 
‘preaching the Word.’?’ — From 
‘‘Effective Preaching,’’ edited by 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Abingdon Press. 


We have to speak of but two of the 
newer interpretations so profoundly affect- 
ing thinking, as outlined by Eddington— 
time and gravity, and these in briefest 
manner. 

Professor Eddington admits that he does 
not know what time is. Past, present, and 
future are only terms employed for the 
convenience of historians, prophets, clock- 
makers, and those of us who must keep 
appointments. Time is mixed up with 
space in a queer fashion in the Einstein 
theory. In this connection Eddington pro- 
pounds the following paradox: “Time and 
space ought to be separated. The current 
representation of the enduring world as a 
three-dimensional space leaping from in- 
stant to instant through time is an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to separate them.” We 
have but one idea of time, that measured 
by the year. But persons living in some 
other universe might have an entirely dif- 
ferent idea and method of measurement. 
We say, in our sphere, if two persons meet, 
part, and meet again, they must have lived 
the same length of time. But suppose one 
of the travelers had gone to a distant 
part of the universe at great speed (a 
purely imaginary occurrence), and returns 
to meet the other, who had traveled only 
at average rates of speed on this planet. 
The bodily processes of the man traveling 
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to a distant star occur more slowly than 
those of the man moving moderately on 
the earth, according to the law of physics 
which says that the mass of matter in- 
creases when the velocity increases. So 
the fast-moving traveler lived more slowly. 
Assuming his speed was very great, he 
lived one year while the stay-at-home lived 
seventy years. What became of time in 
that instance? 

The three-dimensional world in which 
we have lived comfortably and done our 
work is no more. It has been replaced by 
a four-dimensional one, the fourth dimen- 
sion having to do with duration. For 
example, the human being in his physical 
structure answers to the familiar three 
dimensions. But add time, or his duration 
past and future, and you have a fourth. 
Present-day physics no longer deals with 
matter, or matter and space, but with mat- 
ter, space, and time shuffled together. We 
have always been told that the sum of 
two sides of a triangle is greater than the 
third side. That is true of a geometry that 
deals only with distances in space. But 
in the case of the time triangle, the sum 
of two sides is less than the third side 
because in that instance we are dealing 
with temporal relations, and the three 
events must absolutely be before or after 
one another, 

Einstein tells us that gravity must be 
explained according to laws of curvature 
of space and time, and no longer on the 
basis of the old Newtonian formula. The 
apple is not falling any more than the 
billions of electrons which compose the 
earth beneath the apple are rushing up 
to meet it. It is only because we seem 
to be resting on the earth that the apple 
seems to fall. But suppose we and the 
apple are in an elevator that is falling 
freely; the apple will seem to be in a state 
of rest. We live in one particular frame 
of space where things happen according 
to what we call established laws. But 
these laws prevail only for that particular 
frame of space in which we are living. 
Observers on another planet or frame of 
space watching events transpiring in our 
world would get entirely different impres- 
sions. What to us is a square figure, to 
them would appear an oblong. The rose 
that to us is red, to them would be blue. 
We have built up our entire theory of 
knowledge, morals, and religion on the 
assumption that there was no other frame 
of space but our own. The new physics 
says that our observations are determined 
by the world in which we happen to be 
living, and must of necessity only be 
relative, for there may be a score, a hun- 
dred, a thousand other worlds with entirely 
different approaches to phenomena. This 
means, in religion, that we have made our 
ideas of God, Church disciplines, duty cor- 
respond to our frame of space; and so 
religion, also, is only relative. From other 
angles in the universe, or universes, God, 
Churches, duty might turn out something 
entirely different. 

Einstein’s interpretation of gravity rests 
on his law of curvature. We are no longer 
to think of space as extending directly off 
to infinite distances. For instance, accord- 
ing to the Newtonian physics, the earth 
would go off into space were it not being 
continually pulled back by the sun. Ein- 
stein says the planet intends to take the 
most direct and the shortest course, and 
does actually take it, following closely the 
curvature of space. At last space has been 
bounded. One need no longer think of 
space as infinite. According to the law of 
curvature, if one travels far enough into 
the stellar distances he will return whence 
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he started. The new physies no longer’ is to point the way to that other, higher makes it evident that it (this physics) is 
speaks of infinite space. It says, “Space aspect of consciousness which makes no a partial aspect of something wider. 
is finite but unbounded.” To put it in contact at all with elements of space and Second, strict casuality has been aban- 


Eddington’s way: “Spherical space is that 
which is floating in that which is not.” 
Again, “The space of physics ought not 
to be dominated by the creation of the 
dawning mind of an enterprising ape.” 

How does Eddington account for exist- 
ence? All he says is, “As a scientist I 
simply cannot believe that the present 
order of things started off with a bang; 
unscientifically, I feel equally unwilling to 
accept the implied discontinuity of the 
divine nature. But I can make no sugges- 
tion to mend the deadlock. . . I mildly 
criticize that mental outlook which wishes 
a thing to be true.” 

Let no one fall into the error of con- 
cluding that the new physics is cold and 
emotionless. No science yet developed 
makes such concessions to mysticism. Pro- 
fessor Eddington devotes the last section 
of his book to demonstrating this. He 
speaks in paradoxes, but his sympathies 
are plainly “on the side of the angels.” 
He shows how, in replacing an actual 
world with a symbolie and shadowy one, 
the relativists have shown that after all 
the unseen, perhaps the unknowable, may 
be the reality. He says we have two kinds 
of knowledge, symbolic and intimate. The 
symbolie kind is what those who held the 
relativist theory are talking about; but 
they admit another kind of knowledge, 
the intimate, which will not admit of 
analysis. And to this Professor Eddington 
concedes a significance equal to the sym- 
bolic or that treated by physics. 

Consciousness is made up as much of 
feelings, purpose, values, as of purely sense 
impressions. Sense impressions admit into 
the external world discovered by science. 
We pursue our feelings, or our perception 
of the fact that we are, and find ourselves 
in a realm not bounded at all by space or 
time, hence beyond the manipulations of 
the physicist. Eddington rejects the view 
that the whole of consciousness is reflected 
in the “dance of electrons in the brain”, 
and only there. Consciousness is a greater 
thing than those aspects of it represented 
by electron and proton. The object, per- 
haps the justification, of the sense-organs 


time. The mystic says I may be a symbol, 
but I am not a symbol only. I have a 
spiritual environment, though it may be 
but an illusion in the eyes of the thorough- 
going scientist. 

The scientist may say to the mystic, 
“You want a sort of spiritual playground 
for those queer tendencies in man’s nature, 
which sometimes take possession of him.” 
But that playground, after all, may be the 
place where reality will ultimately be dis- 
covered. 

“We are haunted by the word Reality. 

. Religion seems to be the one field of 
inquiry in which the questions of reality 
and existence are treated as of serious and 
vital importance. But it is difficult to see 
how such an inquiry can be profitable.” 
Reality imparts a sort of “magic comfort.” 
“But is not our attempt to answer the 
question, ‘What is real?’ likely to be a 
floundering among vain words and high- 
sounding epithets?” Yet all of us know 
there are regions physics may never pene- 
trate. “In the mystic sense of the creation 
around us, in the expression of art, in a 
yearning toward God, the soul grows up- 
ward and finds the fulfillment of some- 
thing implanted in its nature. The sane- 
tion for this development is within us, a 
striving born with our consciousness of an 
Inner Light proceeding from a greater 
power than ours. Science can scarcely 
question this sanction.” 


One sees in the world of nature what he 
is equipped to see. There must be much 
he is not equipped to see. It is possible 
that conscience may recognize among the 
lights and shadows in the background of 
experience what physics with its “pointer 
readings” may never find. 

We must take one of two positions: 
either there are no absolute values, and 
the inner consciousness is the final court 
of appeal; or there are absolute values, 
determined by an Absolute Valuer, of 
which the values deduced by our inner 
consciousness are pale reflections. 

Eddington concludes his findings as fol- 
lows: First, the present scheme of physies 


Each and All 


By Dr. J. A. MacCattum 


“One star differeth from another star in Glory.” I 


From immemorial time man has surveyed 
the heavens and tried to trace the courses 
of the stars. He has striven to find a 
cosmos in the chaos of the night. Two 
motives have urged him to this difficult 
task. The first was curiosity, which is the 
mainspring of so much of our knowledge, 
and the second was the belief that, in 
some mysterious way, his individual des- 
tiny was associated with the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. His fate was de- 
termined by their position at his birth or 
when he engaged in an enterprise of un- 
usual hazard. 


We take so much of our knowledge for 
granted that it is extremely difficult for us 
to realize by what slow and painful 
processes the science of astronomy was 
built up. Age after age shepherds upon 
the Mesopotamian plains and the deserts 
of Arabia, or in the valley of the Nile, 
studied the stars during their long night 
watches while they were guarding their 
sleeping flocks against the possible depre- 
dations of robbers or beasts of prey. Grad- 
ually these rude pioneers of discovery 
worked out a measure of order in the 
stellar movements and though their ex- 
planations of these movements were crude 
and inadequate, they are nevertheless 


prodigiously important, since they form 
the nuclear centre from which modern as- 
tronomy has grown. 


How much of their knowledge was 
shared by St. Paul we are not in a posi- 
tion to say. We can only guess that as a 
man of native intelligence he held the 
moderately enlightened opinion of his time 
upon such matters. Because of his reli- 
gious training he doubtless accepted the 
traditional belief that the stars were lights 
which God had placed in the sky for man’s 
benefit, to speed him on his way when the 
sun had gone to sleep below the earth’s 
western rim. Certainly he knew nothing 
of their chemistry or of astronomy in the 
modern sense. Galileo and his telescope 
were still centuries in the future as were 
also Newton with his gravitation and Hin- 
stein with his relativity. But, however 
limited Paul’s technical knowledge of as- 
tronomy, we are probably safe in assum- 
ing that no traveler of his time found 
greater peace and joy in looking up into 
the heavens in that clear eastern air. As 
he moved from city to city to proclaim 
the gospel of which he was not ashamed, 
often the vicissitudes of the journey forced 
him to go on by night. Whether he was 
upon a mountain path or pacing the deck 


doned. Third, the physical world is entire- 
ly abstract, without “actuality.” This 
means that consciousness has been restored 
to the fundamental position instead of 
resulting from the processes of evolution. 
Fourth, we can as well correlate a spiritual 
domain to one side of our personality as 
we can “real” physical world to another 
side. All this has been accepted by pres- 
ent-day science. 

Science, now, probably has arguments 
enough to refute atheism, though its busi- 
ness is not with arguments and proofs. It 
is only “stumblingly pursuing an idea be- 
yond reach.” One should surrender to the 
mystie influence of natural beauty; re- 
ligious conviction is a surrendering, not a 
matter of proof. “We must be able to ap- 
proach the World Spirit in the midst of 
our cares and duties in that simple rela- 
tion of spirit to spirit in which all true 
religion finds expression. Scientific 
dissection is surely out of place in the 
most personal relationship of all—that of 
the human soul to a divine spirit.” 


Yet no one is more ready than Pro- 
fessor Eddington to say that the picture 
is as yet but partially developed: “The 
lack of finality of scientific theories would 
be a very serious limitation of our argu- 
ment, if we had staked much on their 
permanence. The religious reader may well 
be content that I have not offered him a 
God revealed by the quantum theory, and 
therefore liable to be swept away in the 
next scientific revolution, It is not so much 
the particular form that scientific theories 
have now taken—the conclusions which we 
believe we have proved—as the movement 
of thought behind them that concerns the 
philosopher. Our eyes once opened, we 
may pass on to a yet newer outlook on 
the world, but we can never go back to 
the old outlook.” 


When religion goes at its problem with 
the honesty and penetration of Eddington 
and his fellow-scientists, it may again be 
restored to its ancient glories; and scien- 


tifig men will be the first to follow its 
lead. 
Coto 415 


of a vessel on the Aegean Sea, no hour of 
the day brought him such delight as when 
the stars began to twinkle in the evening 
sky. Then his heart was filled with awe 
similar to that of Immanuel Kant many 
centuries after. Doubtless he could not 
tell why one star differed in its bright- 
ness from another. But he knew that such 
was the fact and that fact gave him a 
key to the solution of a problem upon 
which he had pondered often and long. 


After all, Paul was only incidentally 
interested in stars. He was, however, tre- 
mendously interested in men. As one star 
differs from another star in glory, so one 
man differs from another. This is a basal 
plank in his philsophy. He amplifies it 
time and again in his letters. But to Paul 
there is nothing discouraging in a fact 
which is so at variance with the wish- 
fancies of modern democracy. Everyone 
has his work to do. Some tasks are more 
conspicuous than others. Some _ bring 
greater worldly honor than others. But 
for every man there is a task and it is 
essential that it shall be done. In its 
faithful discharge lies his reward evex 
though others in their ignorance of life’s 
higher values may treat him with indif- 
ference or scorn, There is no essential 
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work however menial that does not shine 
with a modest and heavenly radiance. 


‘“Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.’’ 


Was Paul right or was he wrong in this 
implicit declaration of the inequality of 
men? This is a legitimate question. Be- 
cause he said a thing does not make it 
true nor would he have us believe him on 
that ground alone. Rather he would have 
us see the truth that he discloses in its 
own self-evidencing light. So long as men 
believe or profess to believe without com- 
prehension, their religion will be devoid 
of stability and intellectually sterile. The 
chief reason for theological reaction and 
for the growth of cults and sects in this 
country is the fact that large numbers of 
people are unschooled in the principles of 
the Christian faith. Unless one’s under- 
standing grows out of a deep subsoil of 
knowledge he is likely to harbor the seeds 
of any strange doctrine in his mind. The 
only way in which we can be sure of our 
ground in any opinion we hold, even 
though it is derived from the Bible, is to 
test it in the crucible of our experience. 
If it fails of confirmation by that trial it 
is of no present value for us even though 
it be true. Truth that is not verifiable in 
our thought and action is of only academie 
Significance and cannot be fundamental as 
a way of life. 


Yet opposed to this position of St. Paul 
there stands the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, affirming that ‘‘all men are created 
free and equal.’’? This idea has become 
incorporated in the public mind and is re- 
vealed in the widespread decay of respect 
for age and authority, and in the lack of 
reverence for the higher types of person- 
ality. ‘‘One man’s as good as another’’ 
is the vulgar affirmation of its underlying 
thought. It accounts for much of the fev- 
erish unrest which afflicts the social order 
of our day. So long as men who have not 
paid the price of achievement believe that 
they are as worthy as those who have 
toiled and disciplined themselves to reach 
the higher levels of attainment, there will 
be an excessive measure of friction in hu- 
man relations. Nor is this a plea for the 
continuance of the existing social order. 
There are many inequalities that are not 
inherent and many wrongs that must be 
righted. But there is no more unhealthy 
attitude for a man to take than to allow 
his spirit to become inflamed by harboring 
the conviction that he has been treated 
unjustly because his rewards are not as 
large as those received by other men of 
inferior ability. 

The truth is that the Declaration of 
Independence grew out of the exigencies 
of the time and was colored by political 
necessity. It was a protest against hered- 
itary rank and special privilege. Cer- 
tainly it did not express the historic posi- 
tion of many of the colonists. The Pil- 
grim Fathers were stout Calvinists and be- 
lieved that from birth men are divided 
into two classes, the one predestined to 
eternal bliss, and the other to an equally 
interminable damnation. But while this 
clause of the Declaration stands as a his- 
torie assertion which served its purpose in 
its day and is still recited on patriotic 
occasions, few educated Americans have 
ever really believed it. ‘‘I am an aristo- 
erat. I love justice and hate equality,’’ 
said John Randolph, of Roanoke. This ac- 
counts for the casuistical and unconvine- 
ing explanations that are usually given 
when its truth is challenged. 


Paul was right. Men are neither equal 
in their heredity nor in their environment, 
or more simply, in their nature and nur- 
ture, the two creative and controlling 
forces that make them so largely what 
they are. In a word, heredity is what we 
start with. When the newborn babe rests 
in its mother’s arms all that heredity can 
do has been done. But potentially there 
is a vast difference between two infants 
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an hour old. The one may be a Shakes- 
peare, a Bach, a Lincoln, or an Einstein, 
while the other can never rise above the 
humblest station in life. This is due to 
the original difference in the germ plasm. 
It is difficult for the layman to see that 
heredity stops abruptly, because a good 
heredity is often, though by no means 
always, associated with a good enyiron- 
ment. The latter is made up of all the 
forces that play upon the life of the in- 
fant, drawing out its latent powers and 
guiding them in this direction or in that. 
The mother, the father, home, religion, 
school, teachers, play-fellows, books, mu- 
sic, pictures, the spirit of the age—in 
short the entire milieu in which the child 
lives is his environment. It would be dif- 


THERE ARE NO TRAFFIC JAMS 
IN CHURCH AISLES 


The safest thoroughfare in the 
world is a Church aisle. No red or 
any other kind of lights to halt traf- 
fic, and no white lines or detours. 
You can make a right or left-hand 
turn at any pew. It is a one-way 
street before the service starts and 
again when it is over. 

Every pew is a place to rest. There 
are no tooting horns or other an- 
noying noises. Instead there is sweet 
music much more comforting than 
jazz jumbles, 

The short address, appropriate to 
the summer season, giving spiritual 
comfort, is by a man who under- 
stands what he is talking about. 

These are some of the attractions 
along the safest street in the world. 
If we are not using it as often as 
we should, now is the time to com- 
mence. Remember, there is every 
kind of safety there. All we must 
do is to go and get it. The supply 
is so large that it is never exhausted. 
We must have it and there is no 
use denying the fact. 

This quiet, safe thoroughfare is a 
paradise for travelers. In automo- 
biling through life we should al- 
ways drive toward the other fellow 
the way we want him to drive to- 
wards us. Another application of 
the Golden Rule. 

The Church aisle is a one-way 
street going in the right direction. 
It is paved with duty and the desti- 
nation is happiness. 

What highway will we use next 
Sunday? The straight and narrow 
made comfortable with carpet, or the 
crowded cement that goes every- 
where. 

Thank you. 


—Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 


ficult to exaggerate the importance of 
these moulding influences upon its life. 
What would Shakespeare have done had 
he been born in 19th century Chicago, or 
Newton, if his father had been a New 
Yerk banker of our day? Probably the 
poet would have been a popular clubman 
and the scientist a captain of industry. 
The place of Jesus Himself in history is 


due to the fact that He came in ‘‘the 
fulness of time.’’ 
This explains why parents, by a sure 


instinct confirmed by the experience of 
centuries, are so anxious to have their 
children attend the best schools and to 
give them every social and cultural advan- 
tage. Undoubtedly many a child of great 
native gifts is submerged under the grim 
pressure of sordid and disheartening sur- 
roundings. In large degree the differences 
between men are to be explained not by 
a superior or inferior heredity but by the 
fact that in their plastic years the one en- 
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joyed advantages denied to the other. It 
is slovenly thinking to affirm that if a 
child has it in him he will rise to his 
native level. This is to deny the value of 
the very things with which those who can 
do so surround their children. Though an 
occasional breaker-boy may become a mine 
owner, it is undeniable that few can hope 
to escape the deadening effect of too early 
arduous toil. The insincerity of those who 
uphold the opposite view is proved by the 
care they take to guard their own children 
against early labor and the other frustra- 
tions of poverty. Because environments 
differ, men differ. They are artists and 
laborers, actors and mechanics, bankers 
and burglars, and so on through the en- 
tire vocational gamut. 


Thus, we are justified in the conclusion 
that no certitude of human experience is 
more definitely established than wide 
variations in ability due to these two fae- 
tors, heredity and environment. Even 
among those who achieve undying fame 
there are tremendous differences. Take 
the great religious leaders: Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Ikhnaton, Moses, Zarathustra, 
Jesus, and Mohammed, shine with a differ- 
ent radiance varying according to time, 
place, destiny, and the point of view of 
the observer. The same is true of poets, 
inventors, statesmen, architects, explorers, 
scientists, and all others who achieved dis- 
tinction in whatsoever sphere. Yet they 
are the shining ornaments of the tangled 
web of history. Their names brighten the 
past and cast a brilliant searchlight along 
the path of the future. 


Alas! Is this not discouraging to ordi- 
nary mortals? Only in the rarest in- 
stances is it given to a man to shine so 
intensely as to attract the eye of his fel- 
lows in large numbers or for any length 
of time. Even the few who in their day 
achieve distinction are soon forgotten. 
Who knows the names of the popular 
preachers of Luther’s day in Europe, or 
the social and other heroes of yesterday? 
The ‘‘best sellers’? of ten years ago are 
already forgotten. As Southey said: 
‘Fame has no present; popularity has no 
future.’’?’ The undistinguished citizen may 
have, if he so desires, the morbid satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there is a stern 
democracy in the grave and that a few 
years after the decease of the financial, 
social, and political leaders of his time 
their stars shall have sunk below the hori- 
zons of memory. 

But this is not the whole story. No man 
however great lives to himself alone or by 
himself. The President of the United 
States passes all his heavy hours in the 
glare of the ceaseless gaze of a hundred 
million eyes. This, rather than innate 
power, is what makes his voice so far- 
reaching and freights his every gesture 
with significance. Strip him of his office 
and he is reduced to ordinary size. Then 
whatever unusual measure of attention his 
presence generates in any community is 
almost entirely due to the aura of his 
former glory which still invests his per- 
sonality. Hence the light of the common 
man, so modest in its intensity that it can 
searcely be distinguished from the dark, is 
blended with that of a multitude of his 
fellows and condensed into the white 
flames that play around a throne. 

There is a similar limitation in all human 
greatness, though outwardly it appears to 
be luminous by its own intrinsic light. As 
Tolstoy argued a half century ago in War 
and Peace, even a Napoleon owes the 
glamor of his station to the countless lives 
that are around him, pushed and pulled 
hither and thither by forces they can 
neither explain nor control. Destiny is a 
word that covers our ignoranee but it 
states the fact. Alexander, Hannibal, 
Washington, Napoleon—each in his time is 
the crest of a wave that could never have 
heen except for the heaving deeps below. 
These are unseen and undreamed of by the 
superficial observer but apart from them 
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no hero could win an immortal name. Even he has small ground for complaint. He is For I did not bring home the river and 
Shakespeare, who seems so unique and in- probably happier than if his responsibili- sky :— 

explicable, is but the climax of his age. ties were larger. He sang to my ear,—they sang to my 
Were it not for the dramatic ferment in Another consideration should give con- eye.”’ 

the England of his day, its eager quest Tor — sojation to those of humble position who $0 Emerson declared with lilting tongue 
knowledge, pleasure, and adventure, his bear the heavier burdens of life, the toil- and in his disappointment again he turned 
native talent would have had no soul 4 ers of the land and sea. Who ¢an be sure to nature with surer insight. Now he 
which to grow. Gray was indulging 010 og; the ultimate rating that they shall re- noted the ground-pine and clabee +6 
idle play of his imagmation when he de- ceive when ‘‘the dead, small and great, neath his feet, the fragrance of the violet 
clared that the rude tombstones of hem stand before God; and the books are the oaks and firs pine-cones and acorns, 
Poges sometimes marked the last resting opened’??? Any one who has critical in- “ > 


places of men of mighty potencies: 


that the rod of 
have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre’’: 


‘« Hands, empire might 


They died inarticulate, for fate did not 
permit them to meet their hour and the 


hour man must meet before he can win 
renown or give full expression to his 
genius. 


Were it not that there is a slumbering 
poet in every man, Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare could never have won the 
attention of the world nor withstood the 
oblivion that like the hungry ocean seeks 
to engulf mankind. This is a law that ap- 
plies without exception to all personal 
achievement. Back of Watt and Edison 
stands a line of pioneers reaching to the 
dawn of time, men who died in obscurity 
but who gave themselves with thorough- 
going enthusiasm to the promotion of 
_knowledge and human welfare. Often they 
chose false trails but they charted them 
and guarded their successors against their 
mistakes. The world forgets these un- 
known seekers and with lavish hand be- 
stows the credit that is their due upon 


those who entered into the inheritance 
they created. Perhaps there is no escape 
from this injustice, which Kipling de- 


scribed vigorously in his poem, The Ex- 
plorer. After this intrepid spirit has blazed 
a trail over the mountains, others follow, 
guided by the ashes of his campfires, and 
are called ‘‘the pioneers,’’ while he who 
made their achievement possible is given 
no credit for his daring. 


There is, however, an increasing recogni- 
ticn of the yalue of the unknown man in 
the modern world. The credit for win- 
ning of the Great War is not given to 
Foch alone, as it would have been in an 
earlier day, nor divided among the allied 
generals and admirals. The Unknown 
Soldier has a larger place than these out- 
standing leaders in the hearts of his 
countrymen whether he rests at Arlington, 
in Westminster Abbey, or under the Are 
de Triomphe. Science has revealed the 
differences in men and, therefore, their 
uniqueness and the necessity of their serv- 
ices. Every normal man has a necessary 
part to play. The stoker on an ocean liner 
is as essential as the captain, for without 
his labor the vessel would drift at the 
merey of wind and wave. This does not 
make him equal to the captain, since his 
place can be more easily filled; but it should 
give him appreciation of those he serves 
and the self-respect which grows out of the 
discharge of an important task. 


Nor is there as much reason as we some- 
times think for envying those who, 
whether by innate worth or fortunate ac- 
cidents of time and place, hold the highest 
stations in life. We have no means of 
measuring happiness but it is doubtful 
whether an unusual degree of worldly suc- 
cess brings an equal degree of contentment 
of mind. ‘‘Uneasy lies the head that 
wears the crown,’’ is a proverb that en- 
shrines much more than royal experience. 
Men who have risen from obscurity to 
fame will nearly always confess that their 
delight was greater in anticipation than 
in realization, and that their most joyful 
memories often gather around their modest 
initial successes. To live in a house by 
the side of the road and let the world go 
by is not a high ambition but, if that is a 
man’s destiny when he has done his best, 


sight knows that many a blunder is made 
by the world in its appraisal of human 
worth. Often the quack or mountebank 
is welcomed as a hero, while the prophet 
is scorned by his contemporaries. Skillful 
though the ballet dancer may be or how- 
ever clever the film artist or prize fighter, 
there is something topsy-turvy in a civili- 


SUPERSTITION 


‘‘Brror is truth turned upside 


down.’’ 


If a superstition is a grotesquely 
irrational credulity, or ill-regulated 
belief, our age is grossly supersti- 
tious. The ‘gullibility of our scep- 
tics is only equaled by the ignorance 
of our intelligentsia, whose cleverness 
consists in saying things backward. 
That matter is the master of mind; 
that God does not exist, but is in 
process of becoming; that the soul 
of man is a freak, if not a fluke, 
having needs for which there is no 
supply, and ideals beyond reality; 
that the imperfect, unaided, becomes 
the perfect; that the purposeless pro- 
duces purpose; that something ideal 
evolves out of brute fact undirected; 
that we can have and keep the values 
of religion without its Object—these 
are the incredible miracles of wun- 
belief. They are as fantastic as any 
tale told in old legend; sheer super- 
stitions, as much so as alchemy or 
black magic.—Joseph Fort Newton, 
in The Churchman. 


zation that lavishes praise, attention, and 
wealth upon such people and allows the 
man of superb mentality who dedicates 
lis life to the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing to do his work without adequate sup- 
port and to die without recognition. Surely, 
if there is justice at the heart of the uni- 
verse, it is not empty credulity to trust 
that by some means beyond our present 
ken provision will be made to redress such 
palpable wrongs. 


Meantime there should be sufficient mo- 
tive and no little satisfaction—enough to 
make life well worth living—in doing 
one’s best in the situation in which he 
finds himself. To realize that I am an 
essential part in an infinite whole is no 
small source of joy. The orchid at its best 
is a rare and lovely flower, probably un- 
surpassed in the entire floral realm, but 
the earth would be much the poorer were 
it not for the pansy, the violet, and the 
retiring lily of the valley or star of 
Bethlehem. Each is itself only on the 
background of the whole and the whole 
needs them all. 


‘©All is needed by each one: 
Nothing is good or fair alone. 
I thought the sparrow’s note from 
heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 
I brought him home in his nest at even; 
He sings the song but it cheers not now, 


\ 


the soaring sky above, 
‘*Pull of light and of deity,’’ 


the rolling river and the morning bird; 
each was a part of the perfect whole. 
What immeasurable unrest embittering 
the souls of multitudes would be avoided 
if men could learn to find contentment in 
being their best selves without demanding 
the homage of their fellows! 


‘One star differeth from another star 
in glory.’’ If St. Paul had been asked to 
indicate one of the brightest jewels in the 
sky he would probably have pointed to 
Venus, ‘‘fair star of evening splendour of 
the west.’’ Yet Venus is no star at all 
but only a little planet held in leash by a 
little sun, shining not in her own but by 
reflected light. This is not to ridicule 
Paul’s judgment. He had not the infor- 
mation at his command that would enable 
him to make a surer choice. Betelgeuse 
and many another sun immeasurably larger 
than ours shine with only a moderate 
brightness when viewed with the naked 
eye by an observer upon the earth. Be- 
cause Venus is so near to us she seems 
larger and brighter than heavenly bodies 
that could swallow her in their fiery oceans 
without perceptible increase in their cir- 
cumferences. 


Men are always making a similar blun- 
der in their estimates of human values. 
Those things which are nearer to their 
interests take on much larger proportions 
than many others of immensely greater 
merit. Pleasure, money, distinction, pow- 
er, these are so close to their gaze that. 
they lose their perspective and become in- 
different to such heavenly qualities as 
honor, truth, culture, ideals, and religion. 
Because these seem further away than the 
urgent necessities of the hour, or the im- 
mediate call of passion, they appear to 
possess only a dim effulgence. The Venus 
of immediate desire outshines the Betelge- 
use of faith. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect frail 
human beings to be content with their 
own radiance. After all, the soul’s unrest 
is due to heavenly aspirations. We want 
to be more than we are, to do more than 
we have done or can do. Often our light 
is darkness, and how great is that dark- 
ness! Most of us would be in a sorry 
plight if there were no way by which our 
dubious luminosity can be reinforced. 
Again with Paul we can read our title 
in the skies. As Venus shines by the light 
of the sun so the humblest men can shine 
by the light of Christ and become, in so 
doing, a light to guide the erring and re- 
prove the sinful. ‘‘I am the light of the 
world,’’ said Jesus, but His corollary is 
equally true: ‘‘Ye are the light of the 
world.’’ Much human glory is illusory. 
Our standards of judgment are uncertain. 
Our time for correcting mistaken esti- 
mates of character is too short. Stars 
that today seem to be of the first magni- 
tude will become secondary or fade out 
altogether. Others that are so dim as to 
be nebulous will grow in brightness in the 
telescopic vision of oncoming generations. 
Time reverses most contemporary judg- 
ments. But the Christian has a guaran- 
tee against these reversals. If with the 
least reliance upon our own light we take 
our stand in the light of Christ, in His 
justice, mercy, and redemptive love, w 
shall have the joy of reflecting these radi- 
ant beams of personality as far as the 
orbit our influence extends. . 
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The Contrast Pathetic 


Where Jordan’s Waters wind their sinuous 
way 
And rush in swift descent from sea to 
sea, 
Where writhed Judea’s pride ’neath Ro- 
man sway, 
And fishers plied their nets in Galilee; 
In byway here, and there through village 


street, 
*Neath Syria’s ardent sun and meager 
shade, 
The Son of God once walked with weary 
feet, 


Once trod this earth of ours which He 
had made. 
Response to prophet’s supplicating cry 
That God would rend the heavens and 


descend; 
Creation’s source revealed to creature’s 
eye 
As Love benign, as Father, Brother, 
Friend. 


An act so new, a mystery so profound, 
Adoring angels longed to comprehend; 
Proclaimed His advent, light effulgent 

round, 
Nor ever failed their ministries to lend 
In desert, garden, mountain top and tomb, 
In hours of joy or agony forlorn, 
Through life, at death amid prevailing 
gloom 
Announcing joy of Resurrection morn, 


Nature’s realm discerned her Au- 
thor’s voice 
And proffered aid with all her charm 
and grace; 
The rose of Sharon bade her vale rejoice, 
The lillies fair reflected fairer face; 
The joyous, feathered creatures of the air 


The sown and scattered seed in varied 


Fair 


soil— 
All served in teaching truth of Father’s 
care, 
Or adverse powers that strove His work 
to foil. 


The water, over whose primeval face 
The Spirit brooded ere the earth took 
form, 
Now pathway gave for His Majestic pace 
To fearful friends contending lone with 
storm. 
The raging winds, rebuked by word divine, 
Now fold their wings and sink to zephyrs 
mild, 
And sea, controlled no 
malign, 
Assumes the peaceful calin of slumber- 
ing child. 


more by force 


But what of man, creation’s flower and 
fruit, 
Of all created life the crown, the trend; 
With mind endowed, God-like attribute, 
Creation’s source and aim to apprehend? 
A twofold being, who could never live 
_ By bread alone, however much he strove; 
With craving soul, ’twas he of all should 
give 
A meet response to satisfying love. 


Dominion given o’er inferior life 
To rule in righteousness for mutual good, 
He’d filled the earth with fratricidal strife, 
Enveloped her in ‘‘garments rolled in 
blood.’’ 


Hence heralds sped His advent to recount 
To those whom proud and great esteemed 
the least; ; . 
Past palace hall and ceremonial mount, 
Past sceptered king and hierarchal priest, 
To men still satisfied with granted right, 
Content with humble shepherd’s staff 
7 and ward, : . : 
Untouched by thirst for subjugating might, 
_ Prepared by nature’s peace for nature’s 
Lord. 
For evermore the humble, childlike hearts 
Responsive seem to harmonies sublime 
That come from mystic borderland which 


parts 


The spirit realm from this of sense and 


time. 
Yet still ’mong multitudes which pressed 
around 
The Master in his mercy-strewn ways, 
But few of them attained to truth pro- 
found 
That what lay back of marvels called for 
praise— 


That hand which did not hesitate to brave 

Defiling touch of Jleper’s loathsome 
frame, 

Alike to cleanse and from despair to save— 

That ear which heard each eall upon His 
name, 


And eye that sought for apprehending 


gleam 

Which might to search for higher truth 
incline 

That all were but mere outflow of a 
stream 

Whose souree could only be a fount 
divine. 


For in these motley throngs of humankind 


Where ailing bodies found a prompt 
relief, 

There came in time, still more and more 
defined, 


A growing attitude of unbelief, 
As always now there mingled with these 
least 
The legalistic Scribe and Pharisee, 
The learned, great, and ritualistic Priest, 
To watch with jealous eye this Man of 
Galilee 
Who manifested open disregard 


Of their exclusive claim to lead and 
teach; 

And sowing seeds of doubt, these hostiles 
marred 

His anxious work the slow-of-heart to 
reach, 


In spirit blind, though standing face to 
face 
With Light of Life and Truth’s illuming 
fire, 
No lineaments of beauty could they trace 
Nor form nor feature that they should 
desire. 
In eyes that saw not, ears that would not 
hear, 
Inearnate Truth struck no responsive 
chord; 
The ‘*Man of Sorrows’’ drew no pitying 
tear, 
“¢Acquaint with Grief’? no sympathetic 
word. 


But one demand would satisfy, was hailed 
And flung at Pilate: ‘‘Let him be eruci- 
fied! ’? 
All else proved vain; 
had failed 
To placate, prudent rage but magnified. 
They spurned, they smote with cruel hands, 
and then 
‘‘Bsteemed Him stricken, afflicted, 
bruised of God,’’ 
And capped their fatuous persecution when 
They rashly dared to imprecate His 
blood. 
‘¢On us and on our children!’’ was the ery 
Which scaled the height of cumulative 
hate, 
Met all attempts their rage to pacify, 
Defied all future recompensing fate. 


where Love Divine 


Yet ’twas not acts of open, hostile foes 
Alone that brimmed the garden’s bitter 
cup 
But leer ot wakeful sympathy in those 
Whose lives His words of life had lifted 
up. 
Teed of God, as man He could not 
miss 
The lurking faithlessness in friendship’s 
pledge, 
The sting of friend’s betrayal, e’en trai- 
tor’s kiss, 
Which gives to perfidy its keenest edge: 
And so from circle small of chosen friends 


Came bartering, sordid soul and 
Which sold 

Him to His foes, the act which ever lends 

The darkest hue to Calvary’s tale when 


told. 


hand 


Yet had these few, as well the children, 
failed 
To sing Hosannas, or with 
strewn his way, 
The very stones would have cried out and 
hailed 
Him King of Men, whom men but sought 
to slay. 
\ . ~ ~ eye . ~ ~ ; . A 
For sun, in horror, veiled its face at end, 
When sentient creatures only mocked 
and railed, 
And rocks in agony did writhe and rend 
When man, in common pity even, failed. 


garments 


But Love failed not in Calvary’s crucial 
test; ; 
She could not strive, she could but plead, 
entreat; 
As Love Divine, she did but manifest 
And prove her claim with bleeding hands 
and feet. 
others saved, 
save’? 
Held vital truth, but which escaped the 
ken 
Of those who voiced the saying, for He 
gave, 
And came to give, not save, His life for 
men. - 
And though long centuries since have come 
and sped, 
And temple’s ruins now lie fathoms deep, 
And around its stones a few of race that 


§*He Himself He cannot 


led 
Its Pachal Lamb to slaughter wail and 
weep, 
Yet Love abides, and still doth ‘‘ Wisdom 
ery 
Without, and lifteth up her voice in 
street.’* 


For still do men, like stubborn Jews, deny 
The Crucified, their fatuous course re- 
peat; 
But winds still ‘‘waft the story,’’ waters 
bear 
The heralds of the King and Kingdom’s 
plan, 
And seem to grant the sympathy so rare 
In man; Oh where’s thy heart of pity, 
Man? —Cyrus Heller. 


PLEASURE 
Charles A. Ingraham 


O happiness! our being’s end and aim! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate’er thy 
name: 
That something still which prompts th’ 
eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die. 
Pope: Essay on Man. 


Pleasure is the main-spring of all crea- 
tion; it is the ultimate source of every 
human as well as divine enterprise and 
purpose. It is impossible to attribute the 
bringing into existence of the universe 
with all it contains to other motive than 
the gratification of Almighty God. In 
every part of the vast system, judging 
from what we discover in our own world, 
the quality of pleasure abounds; even as 
regards inanimate nature, with its musi¢ 
of the spheres, there is found rejoicing; 
the mountains towering on high seem to 
have a conscious spirit and to glory in 
their power and majesty;,.the ocean, ever 
in its restless energy, shouts its hoarse ae- 
cents of imperial delight as it thunders 
against the rock-bound coast; the forests 
have as their genius an intelligible spirit 
of happy contentment; the winds sing 
their native songs in the branches and 
charm us to sleep with their soothing 
tones; the brooks with endless prattle tell 
the story of their cheerful courses; while 
the birds, the winged messengers of joy, 
in the auditorium of the meadow in 
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heavenly notes sing of their eestacy. 

Moreover, throughout the domain of 
body, mind and soul, the demand for felic- 
ity is insistent and permanent. To those 
who have studied the physiology and an- 
atomy of man, the marvelous skill, deeper 
than science has yet explained, is to the 
receptive mind as a beautiful poem, har- 
monious and with a wonderful grace and 
rhythm. In the intellectual realm are 
found the mines of literary and oratorical 
enjoyment, while in the soul, the temple 
and citadel of all the elements of man, 
pleasure in the higher sense of the word 
remains the one great adventure for the 
gratification of which the spirit ever 
strives with enthusiastic hope. Angels 
beekon to more and more delightful pros- 
pects, which, the desire to view, the in- 
firmities of age are unable to abate, and 
with increasing joy we press on through 
every hindrance to at last enter the gate 
of the Eternal City. 

The satisfaction of physical appetites 
and desires constitutes the primitive and 
universal natural tendencies of the human 
race; to live sumptuously in idleness, to 
be arrayed in rare and expensive gar- 
ments and adorned with gems of great 
cost; to have every wish granted which 
panders to animal enjoyment, has ever 
been to many the height of happiness, And 
multitudes, surfeited with all the world 
affords of such gratification, or deprived 
of it through lack of means, resort to the 
intoxicating eup or other pleasure poisons 
for the purpose of experiencing a transi- 
tory exhilaration. The end of all such 
catering to the corporeal tendencies is in- 
evitable loss and disappointment, for body, 
mind and soul unite to visit upon such dis- 
sipation the verdict of physical deteriora- 
tion, of mental lethargy and of spiritual 
decay. Many a proud nation of antiquity 
owe their fall to the seductive charms of 
luxury and indulgence, after having 
through toil, danger, suffering and self- 
control elevated themselves to places of 
honor and power. 

Intellectual sources of happiness satisfy 
a great many, and they afford a wide, even 
an inexhaustible field of enjoyment, but 
though one had all the knowledge and wis- 
dom which the world and the universe 
contain, while he would be worthy of 
credit and honor, he might be ignorant of 
the highest and most essential culture, 
namely, spiritual attainment, which may 
be obtained by those of little scholarship. 
There exists a powerful temptation to in- 
dulge in pride and arrogance in those of 
high learning; it has a tendency to sepa- 
rate the scholar from the great world of 
common men and women, their interests, 
both temporal and spiritual; particularly 
does university training seem to divorce 
the mind and heart from a sympathetic 
attitude towards the beliefs and hopes of 
the millions who constitute the Christian 
Chureh. It is not denied that scholarship 
is essential in the study, interpretation and 
presentations of the Scriptures, but it is 
insisted that as coneerns the overwhelm- 
ing majority of university men now being 
graduated, comparatively few are warmly 
in sympathy with the Christian faith. 
Their enjoyments are sought from other 
fields, which while perhaps legitimate and 
honorable, cannot bring to them the high- 
est felicity. 

For the flower of perfect and permanent 
pleasure is not of earthly derivation, its 
seed was brought from heavenly gardens 
by Christ our Savior and was planted in 
the hearts of a few humble souls, from 
whom, enshrined in the New Testament, 
there exists an inexhaustible granary of 
hope and joy, which has been multiplied 
to the ends of the earth. It is a flower 
which cannot be imitated, having a grace 
of heavenly design and unmistakable, of 
pure white traced with crimson and with a 
fragrance abundant, rich and mystic. It 
is as free to the cottager as to the king, 
and wearing it we may go safely on the 


perilous paths of life; the serpent lying in 
wait for us will behold that heavenly talis- 
man and ereep into his hiding place; the 
lion with gnashing teeth will inhale its 
aroma and become tame in our presence; 
guardian angels will abide by us as we 
sleep and will smooth our way as we again 
take up our journey. 

Spiritual pleasure is internal, while false 
and fleeting earthly happiness is external, 
a distinction which we do not sufficiently 
consider. All sources of enjoyment which 
do not exist within ourselves are to be 
looked upon with suspicion. There is a 
good angel in every normal heart, no mat- 
ter how depraved a man has become, and 
if we listen to her counsel we will profit; 
but if instead we take advice from the gar- 
rulous, strident and sophisticated voices 
which are clamoring about us, we will as- 
suredly walk in devious ways, and while 
experiencing a certain kind of gratifiea- 
tion, it will prove of an unsatisfying and 
transitory character. The man who has 
become acquainted and communes with his 
good angel, instead of forgetting and al- 
lowing her to pine and perish with negleet, 
has within himself a souree of felicity 
which is independent of outside conditions, 
and though trials may come and misfortune 
may be his experience, he will ever find 
a quiet, consoling and reassuring friend in 
that holy monitor in his own bosom who 
has been protected, clothed and nourished 
by his life of faith and service. 

Pleasure is commendable and even essen- 
tial for mental and physical health, but 
with the previso that we do not allow it 
to govern us; man is the only specimen of 
animal life that laughs, or that is able to 
enjoy the natural beauties which surround 
us. God has adorned the earth for the 
pleasure of his children; he has tinted the 
flowers with matchless hues and enriched 
them with delightful fragrance; he has 
canopied the vaulted heavens with sap- 
phire, and has carpeted the earth with emer- 
ald, ever appealing to our sense of beauty 
to awaken pleasurable emotions. while the 
strawberry, the apple, the peach and the 
grape lend their delicious flavors for our 
delectation. 

The ancient fable of the Sirens, or sea- 
nymphs, who with fascinating songs en- 
ticed mariners to their islands, only to 
their destruction, affords a lesson of how 
the pleasures of life should be met. Ulys- 
ses, as he approached the isles of the 
Sirens, covered with the bleaching bones 
of their victims, commanded that his 
sailors should stop their ears with wax 
and lash him to the main-mast, and they 
thus escaped. But a ship which followed 
had Orpheus as a passenger and his harp 
and song were so much more entraneing 
than those of the Sirens that it was un- 
necessary to stop the ears of the crew and 
bind the captain. If we have Christ with 
us our safety from the dangerous arts of 
pleasure is assured. 


THE NEWEST MISSIONARY HYMN 
By Henry Hallam Tweedy 


Eternal God, whose power upholds 
Both flower and flaming star, 

To whom there is no here nor there, 
No time, no near nor far, 

No alien race, no foreign shore, 
No child unsought, unknown, 

O send us forth, Thy prophets true, 
To make all lands Thine own! 


O God of love, whose spirit wakes 
In every human breast, 

Whom love, and love alone, can know, 
In whom all hearts find rest, 

Help us to spread Thy gracious reign 
Till greed and hate shall cease, 

And kindness dwell in human hearts, 
And all the earth find peace! 


O God of truth, whom science seeks 
And reverent souls adore, 

Who lightest every earnest mind 
Of every clime and shore, 


Dispel the gloom of error’s night, 
Of ignorance and fear, 

Until true wisdom from above 
Shall make life’s pathway clear! 


O God of beauty, oft revealed 
In dreams of human art, 

In speech that flows to melody, 
In holiness of heart, 

Teach us to ban all ugliness 
That blinds our eyes to Thee, 

Till all shall know the loveliness 
Of lives made fair and free. 


O God of righteousness and grace, 
Seen in the Christ, Thy Son, 
Whose life and death reveal Thy face, 
By whom Thy will was done, 
Inspire Thy heralds of good news 
To live Thy life divine, 
Till Christ be formed in all mankind 
And every land is Thine! 
(Copyright, by the Hymn Society) 


Dr. Benjamin §S. Winchester, president 
of the Hymn Society, a national organi- 
zation of hymn writers and composers, an- 
nounces that the Society’s award of $100 
for the best new missionary hymn, written 
in the modern spirit, has been won by 
Professor Henry Hallam Tweedy of the 
Divinity School of Yale University, with 
the hymn printed above. This was ad- 
judged the best of more than one thou- 
sand hymns submitted from every state 
in America, from Great Britain, Canada, 
and from many countries of Europe and 
Asia. 

The judges of the contest were President 
Winchester, Dr. Henry H. Meyer, dean of 
the School of Religious Education and §So- 
cial Service of Boston University, and Dr. 
A. L. Warnshuis, of New York, secretary 
of the International Missionary Couneil, 

The Hymn Society now offers a prize of 
$100 for a new tune set to Professor 
Tweedy’s hymn. This tune should be 
mailed, not later than Noy. 1, 1929, to 
Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, 105 East 
22nd street, New York City. Each tune 
should bear a pseudonym and the com- 
poser’s name should be attached in a sealed 
envelope. 


There is Only a Short While 
Between 


VACATION TIME 


and 


CHRISTMAS TIME 


Now is the time to send in your 
order so that you will be assured 
of the best selection. 


15 Christmas Cards—50 cents 


In a beautiful Christmas box 
that you can use in wrapping your 
Christmas gifts. 

Order as many boxes NOW as 
you think you will need at Christ- 
mas time. 

You will SAVE MONBY and en- 
joy the opportunity of addressing 
the Cards at your leisure. 


Use the Attached Coupon. 


Board of Christian Education 
of the Reformed Church, 
1505 Race St., Phila., Pa. 
Dear Sirs: 
Please send me Boxes of 
your Special Christmas Cards, for 
which find my remittance enclosed 


at the rate of 50 CENTS PER 
BOX. 


Name 


Street 
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A Letter From London 


BY ALBERT DAWSON 


(A Rewarding Interpretation of Men and Events Across the Sea) 


International Jewish Students 


The International Students’ Service, 
which is affiliated to the Student Christian 
Movement, has done some remarkable work 
since the war in saving university life in 
impoverished countries, called a Confer- 
ence near Paris just after Christmas to dis- 
cuss a new phase of activity. This Con- 
ference included Jews, anti-Semites and 
people of all kinds from a dozen countries, 
who conferred together ‘‘concerning the 
practically universal exclusion of Jewish 
students from both national and _ inter- 
national student societies, and tried to 
discover a way out of the impasse.’’ The 
International Students’ Service is the only 
student society in Europe in which Jews 
and others have from the very beginning 
been collaborating in the practical work 
of saving the university life of Europe 
after the war. Both Jews and non-Jews 
sit on its Committees and Conferences, and 
it was at the request of both Jewish and 
non-Jewish students that the Confer- 
ence was held. It is interesting to note 
that at Leeds University a group has been 
formed on similar lines of Jewish and 
Christian students, and it is hoped to ex- 
tend such gatherings in the near future 
not only to other provincial universities, 
but also to Oxford and Cambridge. The 
impetus at Leeds has been largely due to 
an enterprising ‘‘Society of Jews and 
Christians,’’ recently formed in London, 
to afford opportunities to both parties to 
confer together on the basis of their com- 
mon ideals, and with mutual respect for 
differences of religious belief. The Chair- 
man and dominant personality of the So- 
eiety is Rabbi Dr. I. I. Mattuck, Senior 
Minister of the Liberal Jewish Synagogue, 
London, where the meetings are usually 
held. Representatives of the Liberal 
Jewish Synagogue, Student Christian 
Movement and its Auxiliary Movement, In- 
dustrial Christian Fellowship, Society of 
Friends, Church of England and practically 
all the Free Churches are included in this 
society. 

The Church and Politics 


In challenging fashion, the young Super- 
intendent of Whitefield’s Central Mission, 
London, Rev. A. B. Belden raises a ques- 
tion of great importance to both Churches 
and Governments. It is generally agreed 
in Britain that Churches as such must 
stand aloof from polities if only because 
of the necessity of keeping clear of party 
politics; but Mr. Belden earnestly pleads 
(in the ‘‘Christian World’’) for corpo- 
rate political action by Churches. He con- 
tends that the unique power conferred by 
the extension of the franchise has been 


TRUE RELIGION AND RIGHT REASON 


Karl Reiland, rector of St. George’s 
Church, New York, believes that a weekly 
parish bulletin ought to serve a higher 


purpose than that of merely announcing 


the order of service and the time of meet- 
ings. Each week, on the first page of his 
weekly bulletin, he writes a message of 
serious import. Incidentally, we don’t 
mind saying that, in our judgment, these 
weekly messages represent some of the 
best writing that is being done in_ the 
Episcopal Church. Recently Dr. Reiland 
discussed the relationship of faith and in- 
tellect. Among other things he said: 
‘When we resort to set pieces of rhet- 
orie and floral decorations of vocabulary 
and the rose-woven pall of parlous defini- 
tion to induce intellectual retreat, we are 
at the funeral of thought and we might as 


rendered futile through lack of a corporate 
political mind and policy in the Chureh: 
‘*By leaving Church members to act purely 
as individual citizens it places them, in 
the main, at the merey of the world, and 
renders the Church negligible in the reck- 
onings of statesmen.’’ He is convinced 
that the Act of Parliament legalizing bet- 
ting would never have been passed by the 
House of Commons if the Churches had 
organized definite opposition. He argues 
that abstention from verdict and action at 
a crisis may be anything but impartiality 
—‘it may be the gravest partiality, the 
kind of neutrality for which Meroz was 
cursed because it ‘came not to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty.’’’ As to 
the means to be adopted to enable a 
Church to give expression to its collective 
mind and take united action he makes de- 
finite suggestion: ‘‘Whilst Copee or some 
such movement is focussing the national 
Church resources on the total problem, the 
local Churches should find in the need for 
applying a real religion to real life the 
means of reviving their central fellowship 
meeting. Let this be cleared of all merely 
routine and domestic business, which can 
be placed in the hands of an executive, the 
Church meeting reserving the right of 
challenge at any given time. Then bring 
into the Church fellowship real Church 
business, the problems of real life—per- 
sonal, municipal, national, international. 
Modern religion must be as big as life it- 
self, and it must become the science and 
the art of all true human relationships. 

. . . There should be no place on earth 
where these urgent and intricate problems, 
so fraught with human destinies, can be 
so amicably thrashed out as on the ground 
of the Chureh—Christ’s ground. Until 
the Church meeting becomes a place where 
men can ‘tell the truth in love,’ and dis- 
agree strongly with perfect mutual respect, 
it will continue to be the dull and dead 
thing of routine it has been for so long, 
and the happy-hunting ground of the crank 
and the sectarian.’’ 


Anglican Church Crisis: A Way Out 


Of the many pronouncements by indi- 
viduals and groups on the present crisis 
in the Church of England, none is fairer, 
saner or more practical than one signed by 
Canon E. 8. Woods, Dr. Perey Dearmer, 
Rev. Pat. McCormick and others. In a 
learned article in ‘‘The Times’? Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, the great authority on ecclesiasti- 
cal law, declared for the right of a Chris- 
tian people, through the King, to have a 
say as to what they are as a National 
Church to believe and what are to be the 


well know it. Why it should be regarded 
as more respectful to God to relax in resig- 
nation than resolve to reason is a puzzle— 
put it is a common practice, as we all 
know. They tell us we are not to ask but 
accept; we are not to inquire but to im- 
plore increase of faith; resignation recon- 
ciles all difficulties; it is more blessed to 
believe without evidence than to look for 
the evidence. We cannot run anything 
but religion on such principles. There is 
a species of spider that builds an elaborate 
web with a running track at the centre. 
It is equipped with a large pouch filled with 
silk and wondrous filmy texture. When 
an intruder touches the web the spider 
makes a rush for it and hurls a veritable 
cloud of sticky silk to entangle the victim 
whose struggles greatly assist the silk in 
binding it. The spider then administers a 
hypodermic which paralyzes but does not 
kill its prisoner, and the fugitive inquirer 


rites and ceremonies of their public wor- 
ship. The signatories mentioned point out 
that the 37th Article, where the rule of 
the King is defined, is balanced by the 
20th, which states: ‘‘The Church hath 
power to decree rites or ceremonies, and 
authority in controversies of faith.’’ 
They go on to say that just now it may be 
necessary for the Church to assert its in- 
herent right to decree rights and ceremo- 
nies, since no Church can retain its self- 
respect, or the respect of others, if it re- 
linquishes this right or is prepared to 
dwindle into tutelage. At the same time, 
the right of the nation to have a say in 
any proposed changes must be recognized 
Such has always been the position. The 
Church has been ‘‘established’’ because 
the State has given legal status to the 
Church’s enactments. The practical im- 
portance of this is that it would be disas- 
trous to religion for the Church to give the 
people a system of worship which they dis- 
like. The State has of course power to do 
anything to any Church, whether estab- 
lished or not. In that ultimate sense no 
Church ever can be free. But Englishmen 
have a habit of settling their differences 
by toleration and fair play. Meanwhile, as 
the reconciliation of the two complement- 
ary principles are set forth in the two 
Articles cannot be settled in a day, the 
Bishops must administer their dioceses. 
“Tt would be fatal if they failed now to 
give the lead in the English method of 
public worship; but they cannot lead by 
ignoring their own and the Chureh’s work 
in the Deposited Book.’’ Ever since the 
first English Prayer Book was used in 
1549, supplementary prayers and hymns 
have been used with it; and no one ean 
deny the right of the Bishops to continue 
to exercise reasonable discretion. Canon 
Woods and his co-signatories make two 
practical suggestions: ‘‘(1) That while re- 
fusing to acquiesce in the present condi- 
tion of the relations between Church and 
State, we feel deeply the importance of 
the national recognition of religion as ex: 
pressed in the historic National Church; 
(2) therefore we earnestly desire that 
nothing be done to encourage any demand 
for disestablishment until all possible al- 
ternative schemes of change in the rela- 
tions between Church and State have been 
examined.’’ Bishop Welldon expresses the 
hope that Churehmen will not even under 
grave disappointment abandon the histori- 
cal character of the Church of England 
without gravely estimating the loss which 
disestablishment and disendowment might 
mean to the nation, Christendom, and in 
the end to the world. 


furnishes a feast at leisure. It is with 
some books and speeches as with this 
spider. The pouch full of sticky, tricky 
words is sprayed over the innocent inquirer 
and hurled about him till he is helpless and 
resigned. He is put to sleep with an in- 
jection, a platitudinarian paralysis, and 
many systems live as does the spider on 
just such successes of silk and surrender. 
True religion and right reason are not 
mutually exclusive nor are they enemies; 
they are inclusive and they are the best 
of friends.’? 

Well said, Dr. Reiland. There are a good 
many people in all of our Churches who 
are incapable of any real thought; but 
surely those who are, ought to exercise 
their minds instead of allowing themselves 
to be hypnotized into intellectual coma. 
And why don’t more parsons use their 
weekly bulletins for the stimulation of 
some real thinking?—-The Churchman, 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Revs (Gh Bi ‘Alspach; Dips ron 533 
Wingohocking street, to 129 Greenwood 


avenue, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Rev. Nevin €. Harner from Brookline, 
Pa., to 658 North Pine street, Lancaster, 
Pa. (After Sept. 1, 1929.) 

Rev. G. W. Kerstetter from Adamstown, 
Md., to Braddock Heights, Md. 

Rev. M. M. Noacker from Los Angeles, 
Calif., to General Delivery, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

Rev. F. J. Sehmuck from Baltimore, 
Md., to 315 West California avenue, Glen- 
dale, Calif. (After Sept. 1, 1929.) 


Remember Thursday, August 29, is the 
big day at Bethany and Hoffman Orphans’ 
Homes. Many thousands of good Reformed 
Church folks and their friends should again 
gather for these delightful occasions. 

The Men’s Brotherhood of the Reformed 
Churches of Akron, O., hold their mid- 
summer outing at Crystal Lake on Aug, 24. 

Rev. Elmer G. Leinbach and family, of 
Palmyra, Pa., have been touring Canada 
on their vacation. 

Rev. Wm. E. Troup and family, of Akron, 


O., have been enjoying a vacation at 
Georgian Bay, Canada, and Coldwater 


Lake, Mich. 

Let every reader of this Orphan’s Home 
number remember that Aug. 29 is Anni- 
versary Day at Bethany and Hoffman. You 
are expected. 

Among our pastors recently enjoying the 


attractions of Atlantic City with their 
families were Revs. M. F. Klingaman, 


Allentown, and Edwin §S. Leinbach, Robe- 
sonia, Pa. 

Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Runkle and 
daughters; Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Samson, and Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Paul 8. 
Leinbach, were among the recent guests of 
the Hotel Morton, Atlantic City. 

Rev. F. H. Diehm, of Emanuel Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., with Mrs. Diehm, is 
spending his vacation at Winona Lake, 
Ind. On Aug. 11 and 18 the pulpit was 
filled by Rev. H. F. Reissig. 

‘«Messenger’’ readers are reminded of 
the request contained in the editorial, 
‘What Do You Say?’’ (Aug. 8) and ‘‘Is 
Our Religion Too Cheap??? (Aug. 15). 
Won’t you send us your comment before 
Sept. 4? Do it now. 

In Dewey Avenue Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., Rev. J. Stanley Richards, pastor, 
Home-Coming Day was observed June 16. 
Holy Communion was celebrated July 7. 
A 3-week D. V. B. S. closed on July 19 
with an enrollment of 41. 

Dr. and Mrs. Allen R. Bartholomew are 
spending a brief vacation in Concord, 
Mass., and vicinity, taking in the charm- 
ing sights and scenes of that historie neigh- 


borhood and finding ‘‘a restful atmos- 
phere for tired brains.’’ 
We are sorry to learn that Dr. H. J. 


Christman, president of Central Theologi- 
cal Seminary, has been compelled by ill- 
ness to forego his customary program of 
summer activities. We trust that Dr. 
Christman will be speedily restored to 
health and vigor, for he is one of the most 
consecrated sons of our Church, 

At the Schwartzwald, Pa., Church, the 
pastor, Rev. Ralph L. Folk, celebrated the 
Harvest Home festival on Sunday morning, 
Aug. 18, and at 2 P. M. there was a home- 
coming celebration in the old Church, at 
which the sermon of the day was preached 
by Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, of the ‘‘ Messen- 


“JESUS, MY SHEPHERD, LET ME 
SHARE”’ 


Memory Hymn for September 


Jesus, my Shepherd, let me share 
Thy guiding hand, Thy tender care; 
And let me ever find in Thee, 

A refuge and a rest for me. 


O lead me ever by Thy side, 

Where fields are green, and waters glide; 
And be Thou still, where’er I he, 

A refuge and a rest for me. 


While I this barren desert tread, 

Feed Thou my soul on heavenly bread; 
*Mid foes and fears Thee may I see, 

A refuge and a rest for me. 


Anoint me with Thy gladdening grace, 
To cheer me in the heavenly race; 
Cause all my gloomy doubts to flee, 
And make my spirit rest in Thee. 


When death shall end this mortal strife, 
Bring me through death to endless life; 
Then, face to face, beholding Thee, 
My refuge and my rest shall be. 

i —Henry Harbaugh, 1859 
Virgil C. Taylor, 1847 


ger,’’ and special music of a high order 
was rendered by the Schwartzwald Male 
Chorus. Any Church in the denomination 
would be glad to have a chorus as good as 
that. 

Mrs. A. S. Kresge, of Meyersdale, Pa., 
who had been seriously ill with heart 
trouble, superinduced by high blood pres- 
sure, is convalescing nicely. Rev. Mr. 
Kresge has been supplying pulpits in the 
Lutheran Church, the Church of the United 
Brethren, Amity Reformed Church, Rey. 
B. A. Black, pastor, and will again preach 
in the Lutheran Church on Aug. 25. Rev. 
Mr. Kresge can be addressed: 503 East 
Main street, Meyersdale, Pa. 

During the vacation of Rev. E. E. 
Zechiel, pastor of the Wooster Avenue 
Church, Akron, O., the pulpit will be sup- 
pled by Revs. S. U. Snyder, of Barber- 
ton; J. C. Gekeler, of Cleveland, and Dr. 
Henry Gekeler, a former pastor. The pas- 
tor and his family left for a motor trip by 
way of Niagara Falls, Neaford on the 
Georgian Bay, and are spending the bal- 
ance of their vacation in a cottage on 
Higgins Lake, Mich. 

Dr. and Mrs. F. C. Seitz, of Second 
Church, Greensburg, Pa., now touring the 
States, spent nearly a week in Los An- 
geles. On Aug. 10, Dr. Seitz visited our 
Japanese work and was the guest preacher 
at the morning worship in First Church. 
He delivered an address at the 3rd anni- 
versary celebration of the First Hungarian 
Church in the evening. The work of Dr. 
Seitz was of the usual high order and the 
Seitz’s made for themselves a host of Cali- 
fornia friends. : 

In First Church, High Point, N. C., Rev. 
W. R. Shaffer, pastor, the C. E. Society 
gave the play, ‘‘Fascinating Fanny 
Brown,’’ in the high school auditorium on 
Aug. 19 to an appreciative audience. It 
was voted one of the best presented home 
talent plays seen here in a long time. The 
pastor will be absent from his pulpit Aug. 
18 and 25. He, with Mrs. Shaffer and little 
daughter, Betty, is spending some time in 
Philadelphia visiting relatives and friends. 
They will return by Sept. 1 to take up the 
fall work. 

At the regular meeting of the Consistory 
of Emmanuel’s Church, Hazleton, Pa., on 
July 2, a petition was presented and acted 
upon, electing the Rev. Dr. Sefellen E. 


Stofflett, who labored so faithfully for 34 
years, pastor emeritus in recognition of the 
fine service he rendered and the admirable 
success he brought to the congregation. 
After Dr. Stofflett had expressed himself 
as highly gratified to receive this honor, 
resolutions were adopted which beautifully 
expressed the love and devotion in which 
Dr. Stofflett was held by his parishioners. 
The congregation has honored itself in be- 
stowing this tribute upon their honored 
leader. 

Miss Agnes Wolfe, whose picture ap- 
pears on the 2nd page of this issue, is the 
accomplished young teacher in Bowling 
Green Academy, Kentucky, who has been 
supported, in part at least, by voluntary 
contributions by Reformed Chureh folks. 
The ‘‘ Messenger’? has expressed the hope 
that this support would be much more 
generous in the future. This school has 
been rendering a most useful service among 
the young colored people of both sexes, 
and Miss Wolfe’s good work deserves 
larger recognition. Don’t you feel like 
helping this good work along? Send your 
contributions to the ‘‘Messenger,’’ and 
all will be duly acknowledged. 

Bethany Mission, Butler, Pa., Rev. Frank 
Hiack, pastor, had a better attendance at: 
the summer communion than a year ago. 
The 8. 8. picnic held at Almeda Park on 
July 30 was attended by a number equal 
to the active enrollment of the school. 
During July and August the C. E. Society 
is having a combined evening worship 
service with the congregation, the pastor 
being assisted in conducting this service 
by one of the young people. A 2 weeks 
vacation will be spent by the pastor and 
his family at the homes of their parents in. 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Mr. Scott Bren- 
ner, of Zelienople, a student at our semi- 
nary at Lancaster, brought the message 
on Aug. 18. 

During the absence of Rev. W. M. Die- 
fenderfer, pastor of our Sharon, Pa.,, 
Church, the pulpit was filled by Revs. Mr. 
Keifer, E. J. Berquist and Noah Yeiser. 
Rev. W. J. Muir, the pastor’s uncle, 
preached on June 9, and Rey. Arthur Mil- 
ler, a son of the congregation, on June 16. 
Negotiations are being made for a new 
building site. The Willing Workers and 
the King’s Daughters classes recently gave 
$200 to the Building Fund and the Men’s 
Class gave $20. About 40 of the mem- 
bers attended the anniversary exercises of 
St. Paul’s Home. The Every-Member 
Canvass was made the last week in June. 
The Community D. V. B. S. came to a 
close July 14 with special exercises. The 
pastor recently addressed both the Sharon 
and Greenville Rotary Clubs. 

‘Rev. E. W. Stonebraker announced to 
the congregations of the Wapwallopen, Pa., 
Charge, at the services on Aug. 4, his. 
resignation, to become effective in one 
month. Rev. Mr. Stonebraker has been 
suffering for some time with chronic laryn- 
gitis and recently underwent hospital treat- 
ment. The condition of his throat has been 
becoming worse and by the direction of 
the U. S. A. surgeon under whom his treat- 
ment comes by reason of his war service 
with partial disability allowance, he has 
been required to give up preaching and to 
care for his throat. He served in the 
World War with the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. He located in Wapwallopen shortly 
after being discharged from the service and 
has served the congregation for 8 years. 
He has been active in community as well 
as Church affairs and has been a moving 
spirit in Wapwallopen’s annual commu- 


nity day. His illness is a direct result of — 


flu and gas during the war. He was early 
appointed first lieutenant and chaplain : 
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at the request of Bishop Brent, was sta- 
tioned at the camp hospital No. 91, La 
Paule, the ordinance and aerial school, 
where he preached on Sundays and did 
general duties of a chaplain with the boys. 
From this hospital center he served at St. 
John De Monts, thence to Nantes, Verdun, 
Chateau Thierry, St. Nazier and Brest. He 
spent nearly 2 years in a lumber camp in 
Virginia for his health and accepted the 
work of the country charge, to try out his 
throat condition. His service record, bear- 
ing as it does, the commendation of the 
commanding officer under whom he served, 
and his victory medal issued by Major B. 
Richardson, testify to his fidelity and 
faithfulness in the voluntary service he as- 
sumed with the army. At Pond Hill, Slo- 
cum and Wapwallopen, where services were 
conducted Aug. 4, Rev. Mr. Stonebraker 
was accompanied by Rev. John K. Adams, 
who preached at the 3 Churches. With the 
close of this pastorate of 8 years of pleas- 
ant and friendly relations, Rev. Mr. Stone: 
braker will visit the Churches of his charge 
on Sept. 1 and §, for services of holy com- 


munion. Rev. D. W. Kerr, of Bloomsburg, 
will conduct these services. It is to be 


hoped that this faithful brother may be 
able to serve the Chureh is some other 
capacity, even if he can no longer preach. 

The Sunday School of Grace Church, 
Washington, D. C., meets regularly every 
Sunday throughout the summer vacation 
season. Mr. Wm. E. Hoffheins is the e¢a- 
pable and progressive superintendent. Fol- 
lowing the devotional service the senior 
and adult departments retire to the Church 
auditoriums where the foremost principles 
of the Sunday School lesson are examined 
and applied to present-day life problems 
in Church and state. On Sunday, Aug. 4, 
Dr. J. Franklin Meyer made the address. 
On Aug. 11, Mr. McElvoy, an attorney 
and member of the congregation, was the 
speaker, and on Aug. 18, Dr. J. Rauch 
Stein addressed this fine group of King- 
dom builders on the larger freedom and 
the increasing joys of service presented by 
modern Christian education. 


THE ESCUTCHEON 


The committee appointed by General 
Synod to prepare a design for a coat-of- 
arms or escutcheon, that would represent 
the historic line of the Reformed Church 
in the U. S., submitted its report, together 
with the design, to General Synod at its 
sessions held in May, 1929, in Indianapolis, 
Ind. The report was approved, the design 
adopted and the committee authorized to 
have dies made of the same, for use on 
the official and other stationery of the 
Church. 

The design as adopted is made in colors, 
a reproduction of the colors, ete., found in 
the coat-of-arms that, together, constitute 
the escutcheon. In order that the histori- 
cial significance of the escutcheon may be 
understood, the following descriptive sketch 
is herewith submitted. 

The escutcheon is divided into four sec- 
tions, separated by a large cross, upon 
which appears the legend, ‘‘In Hoe Signo 
Vinees.’’? (‘‘In This Sign Conquer.’’) 
This design is taken from the Reformed 
Chureh of Bentheima, a district lying in 
Germany and on the borders of Holland. 

The upper left-hand section carries a 
surface or field transversely divided into 
blue and white, representing the coat-of- 
arms or colors of Zurich. Upon this field is 
placed the burning bush, the bush that was 
not consumed. The design represents the 
Reformed Church in France. The flaming 
bush was also used by Scotland and Ire- 
land. The inscription varies: ‘‘I am burned 
but not consumed’’; ‘‘ Burning but flourish- 
ing’’; ‘‘And yet it was not consumed. ’’ 

The upper section on the right, shows a 
field of scarlet, the color of Switzerland, 
upon which appears the seal of Calvin, a 
hand holding a heart. The accompanying 
legend is, ‘‘I yield my heart promptly and 
sincerely to Thee, O God,’’ or ‘‘T offer my 
heart to Thee, O God.”’ 
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The entire lower section on the left is 
given to Zwingli’s coat-of-arms. The col- 


ors are gold and black. In the centre of 
the field is a ring. There is no inscription 


p) 


but the ring is used as a symbol of 
eternity. 
The field of the lower section on the 


right reproduces the colors of the Palati- 
nate, blue and white. It will be noticed 
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that the colors of Zurich and of the Palati- 
nate are alike. They differ in the arrang- 
ing or plan. Here the blue and white are 
in the form of a Scotch plaid or diamond 
shape. On this field is placed the ‘‘ Lily 
Among the Thorns.’’ This was the sym- 
bol of the Huguenot Church under its 
severe persecution. It was also used by 
the Waldensian Church as well as the 
Reformed Church of Holland. The inscrip- 
tion is ‘‘Emergo,’’ ‘‘I struggle through.’’ 
The sentiment is also given, ‘‘The Lily 
springing up from a bed of thorns.’’ 

It was impossible to include in the de- 
sign all these various legends or senti- 
ments. When reduced to a size necessary 
for a die to be used on the stationery of 
the Church, the inclusion of these senti- 
ments would have meant a die, indistinct 
in lettering, and as a result a very unsatis- 
factory one. The committee hopes, in the 
near future, to give a price list of small 
dies that can be used by pastors or con- 
gregations. The committee hopes also to 
offer a large sized reproduction of the 
original design IN COLORS, that will be 
suitable for framing and displaying in 
Sunday Schools or Churches. 

—Ambrose M. Schmidt, 

Chairman, Committee on Escutcheon, 


THE STATISTICAL REPORTS FROM 
THE OHIO SYNOD 
J. Rauch Stein, Stated Clerk of the 
General Synod 
The tabulation of the 7 official Classical 
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reports of the Ohio Synod has heen co 
pleted. oldest 
Synod of the Reformed Church. It was 
organized at New Philadelphia, Ohio, June 
14, 1824, and reorganized at Canton, Ohio. 
sept. 28, 1923. Prof. F. Wm, Leich, D.D.. 
All of these statistical 
except the from East Ohio 
Classis, are mathematically accurate, West 
Ohio was the 25th out of the 60 to send in 
its report and Central Ohio the 55th. The 
complete tabulation was deferred since the 
9th of July in order to enable the stated 
clerk of East Ohio make the 
mathematical corrections needed so that 
the entire Synod might he a 100 per cent 
accurate Synod, but unfortunately the au- 
thority was lacking to enable the correc- 
tions to be made. 


This Synod is the second 


is the stated clerk. 


reports, one 


Classis to 


North Ohio and West Ohio Classes alone 
use the present membership as given last 
year to start out their reports for this 
year. North Ohio and Northwest Ohio 
Classes report increases in their communi- 
cant membership. Central Ohio Classis re- 
ports no gain and no loss. There has been 
a total decrease in the communicant mem- 
bership of the Synod of 344. There were 
2,126 names erased from the rolls. The 
largest number of erasures (691) is re- 
corded in Northeast Ohio Classis, the small- 
est number (63) in North Ohio Classis. 
This is 244 more than the number of names 
erased last year. If there had been no 
erasures in the Synod, the total increase 
in the communicant membership would 
have been 1697. There was a decrease of 
3,157 in the total Sunday School enroll- 
ment. The record of the giving by this 
Synod as compared with what was done 
last year also shows decreases. In its total 
benevolence the decrease is $31,004, and 
for congregational purposes the decrease is 
$151,176. The only financial increases in 
the annual report are those for benevo- 
lences outside of the denomination and for 
indebtedness on Church property. The 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


—> BELLS 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 


. MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 
Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P- BERGER s Lebanon, Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


TO THE CONGREGATIONS WHO ARE GOING TO PURCHASE 
NEW HYMNALS DURING THE FALL MONTHS 


LET US KNOW YOUR NEEDS. We have some “inactive’’ 
styles on which we will be able to make you a very special price. 


HERE IS A CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY and to equip your 
Church with the best bound Hymnals at very little cost. 


Can you use cloth bound Hymnals? 


Can you use Hymnals bound in maroon? 


And, of course, there is the regular black binding. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
1505 Race Street - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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complete summary for the Ohio Synod is 
as follows: 

Membership last report 58,698, increase 
597; confirmed 1,812, decrease 124; certifi- 
cate 1,252, increase 311; renewal of pro- 
fession 898, decrease 313; dismissed 1,278, 
increase 329; deaths 987, increase 108; 
erasure of names 2,126, increase 244; pres- 
ent membership 58,284, decrease 344; com- 
muned during year 45,945, decrease 690; 
unconfirmed members 15,279, decrease 860; 
infant baptisms 1,558, increase 51; deaths 
(unconfirmed members) 125, increase 31; 
students for the ministry 40, decrease 15; 
total Sunday School enrollment 54,638, de- 
crease 8,157; home missions, $64,566, de- 
crease $807; foreign missions $71,121, de- 
crease $9,992; education $47,283, decrease 
$1,263; ministerial relief $18,733, decrease 
$1,635; orphans’ homes $10,937, decrease 
$301; forward movement budget $956; de- 
crease $1,067; other denominational 
benevolences $53,452, decrease $12,537; 
benevolences outside of denomination 
$26,589, increase $3,247; total of all 
benevolences $296,297, decrease $31,004; 
congregational purposes $931,098, decrease 
$151,176; Churches $7,041,900, decrease 
$285,200; parsonages $850,450, decrease 
$30,150; indebtedness on property $1,153,- 
‘698, increase $698. 
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Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor 
415 Schaff Building 


The W. M. 8. of Christ Church, Latrobe, 
Pa., has had a very active year. During 
the winter months the regular meetings 
were held at the homes of the members. 
There have been joint sessions with the 
G. M. G. and Mission Band. The latter 
organization arranged the program for 
June. There were memory hymns, scrip- 
ture readings, prayer, Bible memory verse 
drill, piano solo and the playlet published 
in the March ‘‘Outlook of Mlissions,’’ 
‘*Esther’s Questions Answered.’’ In Aug- 
ust the W. M. S. and G. M. G. enjoyed a 
fine program at their joint picnic. 


The National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War urges all organizations 
that endorsed or worked for the adherence 
of the United States to the World Court 
‘‘to take up the campaign where it now 
rests and in their own ranks and in their 
own way to do their utmost to bring the 
matter to a favorable conclusion. 

‘“‘The work of the women’s organiza- 
tions was effective in helping to secure 
the ratification of the Kellogg Pact. The 
acceptance of this Pact by the United 
States puts upon it an obligation to help 
perfect instruments for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes, such as the World Court. 

‘“‘The way has been opened for the 
United States to adhere to the Court on 
the conditions laid down by the Senate, 
itself. The protocol will probably not be 
presented until the regular session in De- 
cember, but in order to have our influence 
carry weight, we should begin our educa- 
tional work at once. We shall then be 
ready for concerted, intelligent action when 
the protocol is presented for ratification. 

‘‘We should make the following sugges- 
tions for immediate work: 

‘‘1, Begin at once to get before the 
entire membership of your organization the 
facts of the situation. 


‘2. Po not send letters or telegrams 
to Washington until it is time for the 
diseussion to come up in the Senate.’’ 

Steps are now under way toward con- 
certed action by a large group of bodies. 
We shall keep you informed as to the time 


for aetive work along further lines. 


CHURCH 


You will be interested in the following: 
‘*London, 8th of May, 1929. 
**Dear Mrs. Chapman Catt: 


The Kellogg Treaty 

*CAt the recent Annual Council Meeting 
of the National Union Societies for Equal 
Citizenship, to which delegates were sent 
from all over Great Britain, the following 
resolution congratulating the woman’s 
organizations of the United States was 
passed: 


“That the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship in Annual Council 
assembled, warmly congratulates the 
women’s organizations of the United States 
of America on their effective organization 
of support for the Kellogg Treaty, and 
pledges itself to cooperate, on this side 
of the Atlantic, in the constructive organi- 
zation of Peace. 

‘¢Yours very truly, 
‘“(Signed) Gertrude Horton, 
‘*General and Parliamentary Secty.’’ 


The women in the Eastern section of 
Pennsylvania will soon be receiving a com- 
munication in regard to what may be done 
by local groups to insure the speedy en- 
trance of the United States into the World 
Court. It is hoped that all groups will 
participate in the project. 


A Notable Hungarian Convention 


More than 1,000 delegates representing 
the greater part of the Hungarian-American 
organizations, newspapers, Churches and 
communities in the United States met in 
Buffalo on May 29 for the first time since 
the war to consider their mutual problems. 
Both interests at home and abroad were 
discussed. . Questions of education, 
cultural activities and adjustment to life 
in America occupied a major part of the 
discussion. These Hungarian fathers and 
mothers realized that their attachment for 
their home country would not survive the 
immigrant generation and were anxious to 
transmit to their American born and 
Americanized children at least a sympa- 
thetic understanding for the land across 
the sea. Speakers emphasized the neces- 
sity of preserving the Hungarian langu- 
age and culture and of elevating the plane 
of Hungarian immigrant life so that the 
children might be attracted to the cultural 
inheritance of their fathers. . . . In three 
busy days the delegates discussed almost 
every phase of Hungarian immigrant life 
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in this country, from the Hungarian thea- 
tre to welfare work for the aged and 
orphans.—‘‘The Interpreter,’’ June, 1929. 


The W. M. 8. of St. John’s Church, 
Mifflinburg, Rev. Russell D. Custer, pastor, 
held its monthly meeting on Aug. 7. The 
special feature was a tureen party held in 
the Beginners’ room of the Chureh School. 
The meeting was called for 3.30. After a 
pleasant social hour the tureen supper was 
served and thoroughly enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. An interesting program followed the 
supper. The society is now planning for a 
winter picnic. 

WHICH END OF THE GANGPLANK? 

Henry H. Curran, president of the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, is reported in a published statement 
concerning the sale of liquor on the 
‘“‘Leviathan’’ as saying: ‘‘On the seaward 
side of a little gangplank an American 
citizen on an American ship may have a 
glass of wine with his dinner, but on the 
landward side on his own American soil 
he is prohibited. What is the difference,’’ 
Mr. Curran asks, ‘‘between one end of a 
gangplank and the other?’’ 

We think it has been demonstrated in 
many areas of life that there may be con- 
siderable difference between the two ends 
of a gangplank. We may have a Calvin 
Coolidge at one extreme and an Al Capone 
at the other. We may have a John B. 
Gough, dissipated, wrecker of family hap- 
piness, waster of ability and usefulness, at 
one end, and a John B. Gough, honorable, 
eloquent, a lover and helper of men, a 
power for good in the world, at the other. 
We may have at the one end a nation 
striving both to preach and to practice 
the gospel of brotherhood, or at the other 
a nation where personal license is main- 
tained at the cost of liberty and life to 
those who come under its blighting influ- 
ence, 

The question is at which end of the gang- 
plank is America going to stand? She 
has proclaimed by popular voice the stand- 
ard of a liberty which shall allow to all 
citizens the right of healthful develop- 
ment. She will become a leader of na- 
tions in the cause of suppressing a trade 
which makes for human suffering, un- 
happiness and degradation—if her citizens 
keep their end of the gangplank according 
to her lawful instructions. 

Over the farther end of that gangplank 


OD Ministers who are wondering what they should say in their sermons 
on Labor Sunday (September 1) and to all who have a keen interest 
in the meaning of religion for modern industry, this is an exception- 


ally timely and revealing book. 


LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Edited by Jerome Davis of Yale 


University. 


220 


$2.00 


pages. 


Labor leaders of all varieties, both of conservatism and radicalism, 


speak from these pages. 


The scope of the volume is not limited to the United States, but takes 
in the labor movement in other countries also. 


The book as a whole is a call to the Church to interest itself more 
intelligently to the cause of the laboring man. 


Board of: Christian Education of the Reformed Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1505 Race Street 
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we as American citizens have no control 
save by example. But isn’t it worth while, 
with the whole world on the other end of 
the gangplank watching, to deport our- 
selves as citizens devoted to law, order and 
moral progress? We are American citizens 
whether we sail the high seas or no—and 
when we sail them. 

Yes, Mr. Curran, it is the difference in 
the man—and the nation—which makes 
the difference between one end of the gang- 
plank and the other. 

—The Congregationalist. 


NATION-WIDE EVANGELISTIC PRO- 
GRAM TO CELEBRATE PENTECOST 


Celebrating the 1,900th anniversary of 
“*Pentecost,’’ the birthday of the Church, 
which will be observed by the Churches 
throughout the world during the coming 
year, the Commission on Evangelism and 


Life Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, of which Dr. Charles L. Goodell 
is the secretary, has just announced a pro- 
gram which ineludes a campaign of per- 
sonal Evangelism, a Church-attendance 
crusade, a Sunday School drive, the re- 
establishment of a family altar in every 
home, a series of ‘‘Upper-Room’?’ prayer 
meetings to be held in Churches, homes, 
shops, offices and stores, and a simultane- 
ous reading of a chapter a day of the 


Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the 


Apostles. 


This program which will begin this fall 
and continue through the winter and 
spring, ending June 8, the day of Pente- 
cost, is the culmination of a series of con- 
ferences recently held by the leaders in 
Evangelism of the principal denominations 
in the United States. Nearly all of the 
national religious bodies in America have 


already committed themselves to this ob 
servance at their official 
semblies and synods, 


conferences, as 


It is proposed to make the coming year 
one of the greatest in the history of the 
Church in the field of Evangelism, although 
it is being suggested that the preaching be 
done by the pastors themselves, rather 
than by professional evangelists, through 
an interchange of their pulpits for given 
periods of time. Instead of making Easter 
Sunday, as has been the custom, the ¢li- 
max of the season’s work, it is recom- 
mended by the Commission that the day 
of Pentecost be emphasized, observing the 
1,900th birthday of the founding of the 
Church. Associated with Dr. Goodell in 
the proposed campaign are all of the sec- 
retaries of Evangelism of the principal de- 
nominations, as well as those specially 
appointed by the various communions. 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


MEN LIKE TREES 


Text: Psalm 1:3, ‘‘And he shall be like 
a tree planted by the streams of water.’’ 


In the closing portion of my last sermon 
I quoted several verses from the psalm 
from which our text is taken. This first 
psalm is very beautiful. In it the author 
contrasts the righteous and the wicked. 
In the first half of the psalm he says: 


‘“Blessed is the man that walketh not in 

the counsel of the wicked, 

Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 

Nor sitteth in the seat of scoffers: 

But his delight is in the law of Jehovah; 

And on his law doth he meditate day and 
night, 

And he shall be like a tree planted by 
the streams of water, 

That bringeth forth its fruit in its sea- 
son, 

Whose leaf also doth not wither; 

And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.’’ 


It is not my purpose to explain the 
whole of the first psalm in this sermon, 
but to refer especially to the third verse, 
in which the psalmist compares the right- 
eous man to a tree. But to bring out the 
contrast which the author makes in the 
psalm it is necessary to bear in mind the 
second half of the psalm, which is as 
follows: 


*“The wicked are not so, 

But are like the chaff which 
driveth away. 

Therefore the wicked shall not stand in 
the judgment, 

Nor sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous, 

For Jehovah knoweth the way of the 
righteous; 

But the way of the wicked shall perish.’’ 


the wind 


This is not the only place in the Bible 
where good men are compared to trees. In 
the seventeenth chapter of Jeremiah we 
find a paragraph which is very much like 
the first psalm. The prophet writes: 
‘Thus said Jehovah: Cursed is the man 
that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his 
arm, and whose heart departeth from 
Jehovah. For he shall be like the heat 
in the desert, and shall not see where 
good cometh, but shall inhabit the parched 
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places in the wilderness, a salt land and 
men to trees, the word ‘‘men’? is used in a 
sense which means men, women and echil- 
dren. Every one of you as a Christian 
child is like a tree, as is also every adult 
Christian. 


Four things are said about the righteous 
man who is compared to a tree. The first 
is that he shall be like ‘‘a tree planted by 
the streams of water.’’? He has a favorable 
location and favorable surroundings. 

We are told that on the old highway 
betweenu Jerusalem and Babylon, in the 
days of the great King Solomon, lay a far- 
spreading wilderness. Travelers could find 
in it neither shelter, nor resting place, nor 
food. King Solomon said, ‘‘I will build a 
city for shelter and for rest in this wilder- 
ness.’? Far up among the hills were springs 
and rivers of water. Solomon caused canals 
to be cut in the sides of the hills and along 
the plains to the heart of the wilderness. 
And there on the banks he planted palm 
trees for food and for shelter, and beside 
them streets of houses for refreshment and 
rest. And he called the new city Tadmor 
—the City of Palms; but some time in after 
days it came to be called Palmyra. 

The righteous person, the Christian man 
and woman, boy and girl, is like such a 
palm tree planted by the streams of water, 
enjoying many blessings and being a bless- 
ing to others. 

Another fact about the righteous man 
in which he is like the palm tree is that 
he is fruitful—‘That bringeth forth its 
fruit in its season.’’?’ While evergreen 
trees in our country do not bear fruit that 
is useful for food, although they do bear 
cones, which are really their fruit, in the 
Orient the palm trees bear useful fruit 
which adds greatly to their value to man. 

The life of a good person is a fruitful 
life bringing forth fruits that are a bless- 
ing to others. Did you ever stop to think 
that all the good things in the world, the 
things that make for human welfare and 
happiness, and for progress and prosperity, 
come from the good people of the world? 
They are the fruits which the righteous 
not inhabited. Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in and, whose trust 


Jehovah, 


THE PASTOR SAYS— 


By John Andrew Holmes 


Preachers used to be strangled be- 
cause they had exercised free speech: 
now they are choked off as soon as 
they begin on the radio. 


“a stronger heart and lasted longer. 


Jehovah is. For he shall be as a tree. 
planted by the waters, that spreadeth out 
its roots by the river, and shall not fear 
when heat cometh, but its leaf shall be 
green; and shall not be careful in the year 
of drought, neither shall cease from yield- 
ing fruit.’?’ 

When we say that the Bible compares. 
bear. The wicked do not produce any- 
thing that is good and that adds to human 


welfare. They destroy things that are 
good. They detract from human welfare 


and happiness, and do the things that bring 
misery and woe into life. 

You can see that it is necessary for you 
to be planted by the streams of water early 
in life so that you may grow up in joy and 
blessedness and may become a blessing to 
others by the fruits of your life. Some of 
the things which your parents and teachers 
and other friends are trying to instill into 
you are the very things which will help 
to make your life happy and fruitful. 

Jesus knows the value of a fruitful life, 
and He came that men might have a more 
abundant life and might be more fruitful. 
He says, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles? Even so every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit; but the corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 
Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 
Therefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.’’? The way to live a good and fruit- 
ful life is to entrust yourself to Jesus as 
early as possible and to let His influence 
and Spirit guide you in all that you do. 

Another point of resemblance between 
the righteous man and the palm tree is 
that his ‘‘leaf also doth not wither.’’ The 
pine, the cedar, the spruce, and other trees, 
are known as evergreen trees. That is 
why these trees are chosen as Christmas. 
trees. To live now with all your heart 
the life of Christ will help your life to be 
youthful, joyful and fruitful. 

A writer tells us that when our men-of- 
war ships were built of oak, they took the 
oak not from the forests but from the 
fields. The field-grown trees had drunk in 
more of heaven’s sunshine, and thus had 
If you 
want to grow within and all around like 
David’s evergreen, you must let nothing 
come between you and the sunshine of 
God’s grace. Let nothing come between 
the roots of your being and the river of 
life. If you live in constant fellowship 
with Jesus you will always be young in 
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spirit even though you should grow old in 
You will be like an evergreen tree. 

The fourth and last point that the psalm- 
ist speaks of in comparing the righteous 
man to a ‘*And whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper.’’ This means that his 
life will be What greater sat- 
isfaction can any one have than to know 
that his life is not in vain, but that in 
spite of discouragements and disappoint- 
ments and apparent failures, in the end his 
life will be crowned with success? And 
when the life closes in this world Jesus 
will transplant His tree-like members to 
the side of the river of life in the para- 
dise of God where they will abide forever. 


tree is: 


successful. 


THE CAVES THAT GOD HAS MADE 
By Mrs. Findley Braden 

They were hidden away for man’s finding, 
The caves that are famous today; 

Their ways were so many and devious, 
Oft keeping explorers at bay. 

Some formed by the giant upheavals 
Of earth, while the waters dashed thru, 

Well shaping, perfecting the hollows, 
That still are so wondrous to view. 


Both wild beasts and bats there 
sheltered, 
Wolf-tracks and bear-wallows were seen; 
The monsters of earth oft sought entrance, 
Their scent for cave comfort was keen. 
Eyeless fish liv’d in long darksome rivers, 
Lakes ’waited the sight-boats that came, 
When man opened up starry splendors 


That gained for their greatness a name. 


were 


All over the world caves are scattered, 
Enlarging, too, year after year. 

The sea-coasts are mined by their vastness, 
And one must remain without peer. 

There is wealth in the minerals hidden, 
Unsought, by the men of today; 

God’s wisdom shown in their creation, 
And strength will at last find a way. 


O, America too has its caverns, 
All roads have long led to Luray; 
The Mammoth Cave, too, in Kentucky, 
Brings many to visit, each day. 
The Cave of the Winds with its echoes, 
Invites to the near Middle West; 
Wyandot and Liebert and others, 
Where Indians once gather’d with zest. 


Today caves, in part, are well lighted, 
No torches need flash here and there; 
They are viewed in both safety and com- 

fort, 
And all their great marvels can share. 
There are arches of shining stalactites, 
And avenues stretching afar, 
Long pendants meet cones, 
columns, 
Richly gilded with crystal and spar. 


and form 


The floors are of glitt’ring stalagmites, 
Vaulted ceilings are ranging on high; 
Vast galleries awaiting newcomers, 
With glory of both earth and sky. 
Cave-flowers are there for adornment, 
Cave-pearls, fit for setting as gems; 
They stretch out for miles in their beauty, 
Out-rivaling king’s diadems. 


There are cliffs, and such perilous passes, 
Pits, maelstroms and labyrinths, too; 

Halls, domes, colonnades and pavilions, 
Pillared palaces, gorgeous in hue. 

Springs, fountains, cascades ever flowing, 
Delighting the senses, in turn; 

Gothic chapels in which to hold weddings, 
For them, youthful couples all yearn, 


God’s Hand wields the forces of Nature, 
The winds and the sea still obey; 

The mountains.and vales He created, 
Proclaim fis all-powerful sway. 

The underground world holds rare treas- 

ures, 

Earth’s sons venture in, unafraid, 

In wearisome search for new caverns 
That He has so splendidly made. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


There is a point where optimism 
passes over into foolishness, but 
there is also a point where pessi- 
mism passes over into sin. 


Mrs. Malaprop—‘I think Napoleon was 
a far greater soldier than Bonaparte.’’ 
Friend—‘‘ But they are synonymous.’’ 
Mrs. Malaprop—‘‘That may be, but I 
always have contended that Napoleon was 
by far the more synonymous of the two.’’ 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


MEMORY’S ALBUM 


There is a heap of pleasure, 
When hands no work can find, 
To open up my album that 
Lies hidden in my mind. 


That album’s filled with pictures; 
And I love to leaf it thru, 

As I sit alone at twilight 

With nothing else to do. 


The leaves are all familiar 
With the pictures that they hold, 
And some are richly gilded 
In a frame of purest gold. 


Some are aged and dusty— 
Some pictures, too, are blurred— 
But there is a cleansing something 


When the thots of mind are stirred, 


That brightens up those pictures 
That were painted long ago— 

How clear they now come back to me 
In the twilight with its glow. 


Some of my album’s pages 

Have pictures fringed in black; 

In my leafing I can’t miss them— 
They, too, keep coming back. 


But what a consolation 

As we glide out toward the West, 
To find that cleansing Power 
That puts our hearts to rest. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


In a Church, at the font, as her brother, 
age eight, is being christened. 

Little Girl (hoarsely) — ‘‘Behind his 
ears, too, Rev. Smythef’?’ 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. John C. Gekeler 


HELP FOR WEEK AUG, 26-SEPT. 1 


Practical Thought: The constraining love 
of God, 

Memory Hymn: ‘‘Jesus, My Shepherd, 
Let Me Share,’’?’ New Reformed Church 
Hymnal, 320. 


Monday—tThe Purpose of Ezra’s Return. 
Ezra 7:6-10. 


Hzra illustrated the value and power of 
a high motive. The difficulties confronting 
him must have been considerable. First, 
the consent of Cyrus had to be obtained, 
and even if he recognized a Divine order 
and plan in the undertaking, Cyrus must 
needs be approached. Then a company 
had to be gathered and organized for the 
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journey across the desert. The journey it- 
self had to be made. The motive animat- 
ing Ezra was equal to the task. God sup- 
plies both the task and the motive power 
by which to accomplish it. Ezra’s pur- 
pose is at one with the Christian’s—make 
God known. 
Prayer: 
‘«Jesus, my Shepherd, let me share 
Thy guiding hand, Thy tender care; 
And let me ever find in Thee, 
A refuge and a rest for me.’’ 


Amen. 


Tuesday—The King’s Aid. Ezra 7:12-23. 


That there was something noble in these 
Persian kings is evident. But we are to 
see above and back of them God, the true 
King of kings. For without the Divine 
influence the things portrayed as accom- 
plished were impossible. God had given 
Ezra a noble purpose—the teaching of His 
laws; He also bestowed upon the confi- 
dence of the powerful earthly king. Hnu- 
manly speaking, Ezra’s project was a sue- 
cess because of the favor and the assist- 
ance of the king. There must have been 
in this priest an evident sincerity. Jesus 
pronounced a high enonium upon Nathaniel 
when they first met—‘‘An Israelite indeed, 
in whom there is no guile!’’?’ Ezra seems 
of the same type. The king honored him- 
self by aiding the priest. We do this when 
we aid worthy causes. 

Prayer: 

“‘Q lead me ever by Thy side, 

Where fields are green, and waters glide; 

And be Thou still, where’er I be, 

A refuge and a rest for me.’? Amen. 


Wednesday—Ezra’s Prayer for Guidance. 
Ezra 8:21-23. 

While Ezra was,willing to accept the 
powerful aid of the king, his reliance was 
upon God, In this he is for us a splendid 
example. He was seeking to do for God 
a certain task; how better exalt Him than 
by trusting Him? No amount of material 
backing could take the place of the spir- 
itual factor. Are we neglecting this? In 
the work of Christ’s Church do we place 
material things above prayer? Ezra needed 
a great number of beasts of burden to 
transport his company on a four month’s 
journey. Even more did he need the aid 
and presence of God. Of what avail are 
Church buildings and all their equipment 
without God? ‘‘So we fasted and be- 
sought God for this: and He was entreated 
of us.’? 

Prayer: 

‘*“While I this barren desert tread, 
Feed Thou my soul on heavenly bread; 
’Mid foes and fears Thee may I see, 

A refuge and a rest for me.’’?’ Amen, 


Thursday—Ezra’s Arrival in Jerusalem. 
Ezra 8:31-36. 

There are many things we would like to 
know about the journey through the desert 
which are not related. What were their 
daily experiences? What was the mileage 
covered? But these are lost to view as the 
end of the journey was achieved. So also 
the weariness and the trials. Of what use 
relating such trivialities? So a boy thought 
who had been picking berries in the woods. 
Offering them to a prospective customer 
who remarked upon the scratched and 
bleeding legs, he replied: ‘* But look at the 
berries.’? The great fact is that Ezra 
and his company arrived! They took an 
audit of the money and the temple vessels 
transported. ‘‘They took thought for 
things honorable.’?’ They held a great 
service of thanksgiving. God is deserving 
of gratitude for His care. 

Prayer: 

‘‘Anoint me with Thy gladdening grace, 
To cheer me in the heavenly race; 
Cause all my gloomy doubts to flee, 
And make my spirit rest in Thee.’” 

Amen, | 
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Friday—Ezra’s Prayer of Confession. 
Ezra 9:5-15. 

Ezra had not been long in Jerusalem 
until he learned of the great sin of the 
people who had remained when the eap- 
tivity had begun. Instead of profiting 
from the awful spectacle of the destruction 
of the city and the temple, they continued 
in the practices which had led to the over- 
throw of the nation. The weight of their 


sin fell heavily upon the noble Ezra. The 
prayer of confession was vicarious. There 
is need today for such confession. The 


great sins of disobedience and of murder 

must be felt by Christian people. Who 

will ery unto God for them if not those 
who love God and humanity? Sin is never 

a light thing: if if be removed we must 

feel it. 
Prayer: 

**When death shall end this mortal strife, 
Bring me through death to endless life; 
Then, face to face, beholding Thee, 

My refuge and my rest shall be.’? Amen. 


Saturday—A Reformation Effected. 
Ezra 10:9-7. 

The confession of Ezra’s prayer had an 
effect upon the people. Shall we not say 
it was wrought because it moved God also? 
Every reformation must begin with those 
who personally need it least. Ezra’s sor- 


row moved those over whose sin he 
mourned. Then they repented. And their 
repentance was most thoroughgoing. 


**Many persons who appear to repent are 
like sailors who throw their goods over- 
board in a storm, and wish for them again 
in a ¢calm.’’ That can hardly be called 
repentance, which is, according to the 
Heidelberg Catechism, ‘‘more and more to 
hate and flee from’’ our sin. 

Prayer: O God, great and terrible are 
the sins of our people. Hate and malice 
work their evil deeds among us. Men take 
the gains of wrong and oppress the poor 
and walk. Look in mercy upon us and 
save us from the evils of our deeds. Pour 
Thy Spirit of Righteousness upon our lead- 
ers that they cause us to reform our deeds, 
Amen. 


Sunday—tThe Soul’s Longing for God. 
Psalm 63:1-8. 


Amos R. Wells relates an incident which 
illustrates the longing after God, and His 
ability to satisfy. A great bridge was be- 
ing erected across a river. It was carried 
from both ends toward the middle. But 
when the central span was swung into 
place, it would not fit, and no ingenuity of 
the engineers could make it do so. In dis- 
may they telegraphed to the designer of 
the bridge, and impatiently awaited his 
reply. It merely said, ‘‘Wait till tomor 
row see.’? Then the mystified beholders 
found that the sun’s rays had expanded 
the metal so that, section to section, it 
precisely matched, and there was no crack, 
the bridge was one. So God meets the 
longing of our hearts and fills their needs. 

Prayer: Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
O God. Only as we yield to Thy gracious 
influences can we find rest and peace. May 
the sunshine of Thy love expand our hearts 
that we may fulfill the plans Thou hast 
for us. In Jesus’ name. Amen, 


The true way to increase any Christian 
trait of character is to deliberately and 
tirelessly practise it. Like a muscle, it 
grows by stress and strain. Practise pa- 
tience and cheerfulness, for example, regu- 
larly, and they will grow stronger, whether 
you enjoy the exercise or not. 

—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


The more you observe husbands, the 
more you wonder why some ladies feel 
sensitive about not having one.—Pub- 
lishers Syndicate. 
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VACATION MONEY 


‘‘Little bankroll, ere we part, 
Let me hug you to my heart, 
All the year I’ve cherished you, 
I’ve been faithful, 
You’ve been true. 
Little bank roll, in a day 
You and I will go away 
To some gay and festive spot, 
I’ll come back—but you will not.’’ 


A lady met a Government hospital pa- 
tient hobbling along on crutches. 


“*Young man,’’ she asked, ‘‘what is the 
trouble?) Rheumatism??? 

eS Nol me. am, 2? 
‘*patriotism. ’’ 


replied the patient; 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


What a joy it is to prepare for the com- 
ing of loved ones! There are beds to make 
—yes, we’ll need the two in the garret, 
cribs to be set up, and we fill the old 
cherry cradle not only with blankets, but 
with love, for Mary’s Anna Louise is very 
new. And as we make the old walnut day- 
bed, we chuckle to ourselves, remember- 
ing how the boys broke off one end, once, 
sliding across it, full speed! We spend a 
long time choosing books for the shelf 
above each bed. We take almost as long 
a time arranging flowers as the Japanese 
do, and we can scarcely resist stopping to 
play with the new buckets and shovels and 
things we’ve bought for the sand pile. And 
while we bake apple pies and roll out 
dough for sand tarts, we wonder if the 
boys will remember how many dumplings 
and ‘‘sho-fly-dippy’’ cakes they used to 
make way with! After we dust the piano 
we put on the rack the songs we all like 
best, and we can scarcely wait to discover 
what Ned and Margery, Jimmy and Bobby 
will say and do, should daddy and mother 
‘act up’’ the songs as they used to do— 
for they’re bound to! We make a final 
tour. Yes, there are enough towels in the 
bathroom, the ones with the gay borders, 
for the children; enough chairs and 
benches at the stretcher table and in the 
children’s corner; the Kelvinator almost 
pops open with surprises; the watermelon 
down in the spring hasn’t floated away, 
nor the new cocoanut shells; and the Bos- 
ton butt in the old wood stove is simmer- 
ing fragrantly. Three long rings on the 
telephone. Perhaps? Yes, yes—they’re 
at Gettysburg! We just knew they’d all 
come together! Even ‘‘Pete’’ seems to 
sense that there’s a reunion a-brewin’, for 
he too faces the valley, all a-quiver. 

P. S. Greetings to our 5 new members 
from Greencastle, Pa., which Rev. G. E. 
Plott has sent us! 


GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


Some group games for children are ex- 
plained as follows in the May issue of 
‘*Children, The Parents’ Magazine’’: 

A Flock of Geese 

This is a good game for small children. 
At the beginning of the game the children 
representing the geese sit in a row, while 
the ‘‘Market Woman’’ walks up and 
down in front of them repeating any 
counting-out rhyme. When she reaches the 
last syllable of the rhyme, the geese jump 
up and run, and the market woman gives 
chase. The one caught becomes the next 
market woman. 

Fox and Squirrel 

The players are seated in two equal lines 
facing one another a few feet apart. The 
game consists in passing or tossing swiftly 
some object representing the squirrel (a 
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bean bag is good) from one player to an- 
other and back again in a zig-zag course. 
This is followed at once by a second ob- 
ject, representing the fox, the idea being 
to have the fox overtake the squirrel be- 
fore the end of the line is reached. 
Our Cook Dosen’t Like Peas 
Grown-ups as well as children like this 
game. All the players sit in a row except 
one, Who sits in front of them and says to 
each in turn, ‘‘Our cook doesn’t like peas; 
what would you give her instead?’’ The 
person must answer with some word that 
does not contain the letter ‘‘P.’’ In this 
lies the catch! If he fails to answer at the 
count of five, he must pay a forfeit. This 
trick is difficult, even after everyone has 
discovered it, for words with a ‘‘P’’ in 
them are bound to slip out. 


And, greatest of distinctions, Lindbergh 
was considered important at his own wed- 
ding.—Christian Register. 


TAKE A CHANCE 


Proud Father—‘‘Let me tell you, son, 
that the man who gets my daughter will 
get a prize.’? 

Hopeful Candidate —‘‘May I 


please??? 


see it, 


We know a former hockey player who 
now uses his old shin-guards when he 
plays bridge with his wife. 

—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


WHEN LITTLE MARY HAD A STY 


The following ‘‘fable’’ appeared in a 
recent issue of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association: 

“‘One day little Mary came to her 
mother and showed her a sty on her eye. 
So the mother went to the family doctor 
and said: ‘Doctor, doctor, come quick. 
Little Mary has a sty on her eye.’ And 
the doctor said: ‘I will, but first you must 
have the oculist examine it.’ 

‘*So the mother went to the oculist and 
said: ‘Oculist, oculist, come quick. Little 
Mary has a sty on her eye.’ And the 
oculist said: ‘I will, but first you must get 
the nose man to examine her sinus.’ 


**So the mother went to the nose man 
and said: ‘Nose man, nose man, come 
quick. Little Mary has a sty on her eye.’ 


And the nose man said: ‘I will, but first 
you must see the tonsilectomist.’ 

‘“So the mother went to the tonsilec- 
tomist and said: ‘Tonsilectomist, tonsilec- 
tomist, come quick. Little Mary has a sty 
on her eye.’ An the tonsilectomist said: 
‘T will, but first you must consult a diag- 
nostician. ’ 

““So the mother went to the diagnosti- 
cian and said: ‘Diagnostician, diagnosti- 
cian, come quick. Little Mary has a sty 
on her eye.’ And the diagnostician said: 


‘I will, but first you must get a blood 
count,’ 

‘So the mother went to the blood- 
counter and said: ‘Blood-counter, blood- 


counter, come quick. Little Mary has a 
sty on her eye.’ And the blood-counter 
said: ‘I will, but first you must call in a 
dietitian. ’ 

‘‘So the mother went to the dietitian 
and said: ‘Dietitian, dietitian, come quick. 
Little Mary has a sty on her eye.’ And 
the dietitian said: ‘I will, but first you 
must give me $25.’ So the mother gave 
the dietitian $25 and this is what hap- 
pened: 

‘‘The dietitian began to study the diet, 
the blood-counter began to count the blood, 
the diagnostician began to diagnose, the 
tonsilectomist began to take out the ton- 
sils, the nose man began to work on the 
sinus, the oculist began to lance the sty 
and the family doctor began to make 
periodical calls to see how Mary was do- 
ing. So the sty disappeared and little 
Mary got well again.’’ 
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‘“The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 


Froebel 
WILLINGNESS BEGETS 
WILLINGNESS 
Pauline Herr Thomas 
Patricia is fifteen years old. Her 


mother has despaired of ever again get- 
ting a glimpse of the little ‘‘Patsy’’ of 
six years, running errands for every one, 
always ready to help, begging to wash the 
dishes and water the flowers. 

‘*Really,’? she says, ‘‘sometimes I won- 
der what has become of my Patsy! She 
is such a different creature at fifteen! I 
must beg her to do the smallest service. 
That sweet spirit of willingness has given 
place to one of the greatest reluctance.’’ 

It happens that I have been so closely 
associated with Patricia ‘‘in the making,’’ 
that every time her mother speaks of this 
failing, which is too often, there flashes 
before me an incident in her childhood. To 
me, at the time, it was a danger signal, 
but I am sure it escaped her parents’ no- 
tice. Often our close relationship with 
our children seems to rob us of proper 
prospective. 

On this occasion her Daddy was wash- 
ing his automobile. Patsy brought him 
polishing cloths, chamois skin—everything 
he requested—with the utmost eagerness, 
while she watched the car emerge from its 
bath, bright and shining. I heard not so 
much as a ‘‘please’’ or a ‘‘thank you’’ 
from her Daddy. He was too much ab- 
sorbed in his task to think of either, or 
perhaps he felt them unnecessary. When 
he had finished, he settled to read the 
news and had scarcely done so when Patsy 
made a request of him. 

‘‘Daddy, will you please fasten a wash- 
line for me? I’m washing my clothes, 
now.’’ 

‘“Now, Patsy, you know Daddy has just 
finished his work and wants to rest and 
read. You run along like a good girl and 
find something else to do. Daddy will fix 
a line for you some other time.’’ 

There was a long moment’s hesitation. 

I wondered what Patsy’s little brain 
was turning over as she stood watching 
Daddy settle down to his reading again. 
She said nothing, however, turned in a 
moment and presently found some other 
play. She was Daddy’s ‘‘good girl.’ 

She probably helped Daddy the next 
time just as eagerly as before in spite of 
his refusal to help her. But, of course, 
there were other times in her climb to 
fifteen years when both Daddy and Mother 
must have failed in a similar manner— 
when a willing heart encountered an un- 
willing one in return. 

At fifteen Patricia had new contacts, 
new interests, which in great part account 
for her lack of enthusiasm for home duties. 
She enjoys helping prepare for the school 
play more than washing the dishes for 
Mother, now. Some such change was in- 
evitable. But there is something more 
than new interests accountable for what 
Mother calls Patricia’s ‘‘slackness at 
home’’. Mother should remind herself 
that at every turn Patricia finds her teach- 
er and enthusiastic school-mates showing 
a sympathetic and willing spirit, while for 
a good many years Mother and Daddy 
have failed to do this. 


“‘__ Having been a primary teacher be- 
fore my marriage I am fortunate enough 
to have both a mother’s and a teacher’s 
viewpoint of this question. I have an- 
other child just growing out of babyhood. 
Oh! how she needs a kindergarten!’’ This 
is the cry of a mother for her child. If 
your child is being denied such an advan- 
tage write to the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, for information and advice. 


COME IN, DEAR LORD! 


By Gene H. Osborne, in the 
Watchman-Examiner 


Come in, dear Lord, and make my heart 
Thy home! 
Make it all glorious, like this fair world 
When June is o’er the land; 
Lovely as sunlight on the trees of copper 
beech, 
Or shimmering river where the waters 
reach the sand! 


Come in, dear Lord, and make my heart 
Thy home! 
Make it all lowly, like the blue-eyed grass 
Making the meadows bloom; 
Lovely as cowslips by the hidden wood- 
land streams 
That children gather to bedeck their 
dreams, and room. 


Come in, dear Lord, and make my heart 
Thy home! 
Glowing as autumn on the northland hills 
Thy majesty unrolled, 
Lovely as mirrored clouds in limpid lake, 
When little wild things come their thirst 
to slake, consoled. 


AMPLE PROOF 
‘‘Tsn’t your price for this parrot very 
high??? 
“‘But it was brought up in one of the 
most fashionable families.’’ 
‘How do you know?’’ 
“‘Tt always talks when anyone begins 
to sing.’’ 
DIPLOMACY 
‘“‘To think this is our honeymoon trip 
and you went to the station and bought 
a ticket for only one.’’ 
‘Well! Well! Now dearest, what do 
you think of that! I had forgotten my- 
self entirely.’’ 


TO ‘‘UNSPOIL’’ SPOILED CHILDREN 


Dr. Alfred Adler Says ‘‘Give Each Child a 
Chance and Teach Him that Success is 
Not a Gift but an Accomplishment’’ 


The ‘‘spoiled child’’ is commonly con- 
sidered a purely American product and 
usually a pest. There is no excuse for his 
becoming such says Dr. Alfred Alder, in 
the May issue of ‘‘Children, The Parents’ 
Magazine.’’ 

Dr. Adler holds that much of so-called 
spoiling is due to the development of an 
inferior complex from overweening par- 
ents, so stilled in their superiority as to 
keep their children in the background, re- 
fusing to permit them to develop their true 
capacities. This, he believes is the chief 
reason why the children of the eminent so 
seldom amount to anything. That is, they 
are ‘‘spoiled’’ in their upbringing. School 
teachers, on the other hand, too often 
‘play favorites,’’ heaping too many atten- 
tions upon one child, 

‘“‘Tf the youngster is clever, well-man- 
nered, good looking, unusual in any way,’’ 
Dr. Adler charges in his. article, ‘‘he be- 
comes the recipient of the teacher’s spe- 
cial notice and, as in the house, the other 
ehildren are soon conscious of this inequal- 
ity of attention. They realize that the 
favored child is far ahead of them in cer- 
tain ways; they resent it, grow discour- 
aged, and seek escape. This escape as- 
sumes various forms among the less fa- 
vored children in a family. Because of 
their sense of inferiority they become 
peevish, restless, lazy, indifferent, and if 
the tendency is not checked are in danger 
of later becoming neurotics, criminals or 
otherwise unhappy, unadjusted persons. We 
wonder why so many handsome, talented 
people become worthless, turn into crimi- 
nals or neurotics or go insane. In the 
poor training and over-attention received 
by the favored child at home and in school 
lies the reason.’’ 

Behind this lies the bad practice Dr. 
Adler holds, of exhibiting bright children 
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to duller ones as examples. ‘‘The children 
who are not so brilliant as the ones held up 
as examples,’’ he says, ‘‘hate to have the 
success of their brothers or sisters empha- 
sized and react by refusing to come up to 
the standard they might otherwise have 
attained.’’ To avoid all this, says the 
dector, ‘‘prominence in anyone, child or 
parent, must not be considered as due to 
an inherited talent. It must, on the other 
hand, be regarded as the result of general 
training. By this is meant that the 
child through his parents’ training, 
his school training, or the training 
that comes through daily living de- 
velops qualities that lead to his success.’’” 
Dr. Adler would have the parents realize 
that ‘‘the favored child’s strength can be 
made an incentive to the slower child.’’ 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—HIDDEN WORD 
TABLE PUZZLE 


1. Cup; 2. Plate; 3. Knife; 4) spoon, 
5. Fork; 6. ° Tumbler; 7. Tuneenaees: 
Saucer; 9. Platter; 10. Napkin. 


SUPPOSE YOU END THESE WITH 
A ‘‘VERSB’’ 


In a contrary direction. 

When two persons meet. 

Something different. 

One side of a coin. 

Stubborn or contrary. 

To turn in an opposite direction. 

To cross over. 

The whole world. 

Opposite in order. 

Lying in a crosswise direction. 
—A. M. S. 


SO IS ST gw to 


at 


HOW TO FIND EACH STATE’S STAR 
IN THE AMERICAN FLAG 


In 1912 President Taft issued an execu- 
tive order providing for the specifie ar- 
rangement of the stars in the flag and also 
designating one for each state. Since the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona in 
that year, therefore, the flag has borne 
forty-eight stars, arranged in six horizontal 
rows of eight each. 

Beginning at the upper left corner and 
following each row from left to right the 
stars represent the states in the order in 
which they ratified the constitution (for 
the first thirteen states) or were admitted 
to the Union, 

Here, then, is the pattern of the star 
field, with state names substituted for 
stars: 

First row—Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachu- 
settes, Maryland, South Carolina. 

Second row—New Hampshire, Virginia, 
New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Third row— Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, 
Missouri. 

Fourth row—Arkansas, Michigan, Flor- 
ida, Texas, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, 
Minnesota. 

Fifth row—Oregon, Kansas, West Vir- 
ginia, Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota. 

Sixth row—Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arizona. 


THE REASON 
Bobby (who’s been to the zoo)—‘‘ Why 
do elephants have such big trunks?’’ 
Betty (aged nine)—‘‘ Because they have 
to come all the way fram India.’’ 
—Bombay Times. 


Rube—‘‘ What do you think about this 
here Evolution???’ i 
Yokel—‘‘It’s a good idea—but can they 


enforce it?’’—Life. ci 
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Labor Sunday Message, 1929 


(Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and requested to be read in the Churches on Labor Sunday, Sept. 1, 1929, or 


For two decades the Churches of this 
country have been urging their members 
engaged in industry, employers and em- 
ployees alike, to apply the spirit and prin- 
ciples of Christ in business relationships. 

They have not only emphasized the need 
of co-operative effort, the sacredness of 
human life, the power of unselfish action, 
the social stewardship of property, and the 
subordination of the profit motive to the 
spirit of service, but time and again the 
Churches have called attention to specific 
evils which are sacrificing human life. 
They have protested against the inhuman- 
ity and wastefulness of child labor, the 
unfair exploitation of the labor of wo- 
men, unnecessary Sunday work and night 
work, an overlong work day not only in 
Southern mills but in other parts of the 
country; and they have protested that 
these hardships on the workers persist in 
the face of over-production. While recog- 
nizing the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, ‘they have called attention to persist- 
ent and serious unemployment, to the 
economic insecurity of old age among the 
workers, and to low standards of income 
and therefore of living in large sections 
of the population. They have pointed out 
that all are involved in responsibility for 
these evils and that so long as a single 
workers suffers, all share the guilt. They 
have felt obliged, in loyalty to the Gospel, 
to point out glaring and unjust inequal- 
ities in the distribution of national wealth 
and income, and that there is not as yet 
the dedication of industrial leadership and 
capital to human welfare which the law 
of God demands. They have persistently 
taught labor’s right to organization, and 
the social importance of such organization 
in order to secure to labor a proper influ- 
ence not only in industry but in national 
life. 

Now the time has come for insistence 
upon practice and actual experimentation 
in brotherly relations in business estab- 
lishments. Discipleship to Christ in busi- 
ness must take this form. A new evan- 
gelism must come into being, an evangel- 
ism which impels men holding positions of 
influence or possessing great economic pow- 
er to devote themselves and their resources 
to human welfare, as a part of the Chris- 
tian program. 

In this Labor Sunday Message we there- 
fore turn from pronouncements to sugges- 
tions for action, to the end that Christian 
people shall be challenged to specific and 
practical undertakings. 

First of all, every local Church and 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
PROBLEM SHOP 


Answers Fitted While You Wait 
By DR. W. EDWARD RAFFETY 


Professor of Religious Education, 
University of Redlands Redlands, 


Problem: We appreciated your answer to 
our inquiry concerning why we should start 
and maintain a cradle roll department in 
our Church School, and now we want fur- 
ther light on this important piece of work. 
Could you give us some definite, concrete 
plans for starting and building up a cradle 
roll department, and also tell us about the 
duties of a principal or suprintendent of 
such a department? 


Answer: Your inquiry this week is a 


on the first available Sunday thereafter) 


organization of Churches needs to examine 
its own practice as employer with refer- 
ence to staff workers and caretakers, em- 
ployees in denominational offices and pub- 
lishing houses, and practices in building 
and letting of contracts for printing, re- 
pairs, equipment and all other enterprises. 
The Churches must not compromise their 
own teaching out of a desire for economy. 
They cannot afford to contribute to the 
lowering of living standards, nor to the 
disorganization of labor. Rather the 
Churehes should take the lead in raising 
standards. 


Each local Church should address itself 
to industrial conditions in its own com- 
munity with renewed energy. We sug- 
gest, in co-operation if possible with social 
agencies, that studies be made of the local 
industrial situation in one or more of its 
aspects in order to secure a working knowl- 
edge of facts. What are the local condi- 
tions as to length of the work day, safety 
and health? How do wages compare with 
the cost of living? How many mothers 
must work outside the home to supple- 
ment the family income? What is the ef- 
fect on the family? What are the handi- 
caps of women in factory, store and office? 
Are domestic workers employed on a sched- 
ule of reasonable hours and adequate 
wages? Do they have regular times off 
each week and are they furnished pleasant 
reoms? What are the labor policies of 
local stores and factories? Are the work- 
ers allowed organization, and are they 
dealt with collectively? Who are the em- 
ployers and labor officials who are mani- 
festly seeking to follow Christ in daily 
practice? Do pastors have contacts with 
labor as they have long been accustomed 
to have with the Chamber of Commerce? 
Are industries being encouraged to take 
forward steps such as providing unemploy- 
ment insurance, vacation with pay and 
labor representation? 


The gospel is for all mankind, for em- 
ployed and employers alike. Labor lead- 
ers and the rank and file are as obligated 
to the principles of service, public spirit, 
earnest and skillful work and co-operative 
effort as are the leaders of capital. Labor 
also needs unselfish leadership. The true 
labor movement has a religious motive, in 
that it is inspired by a passion for human 
life and for social justice. 


Christian people through the appropriate 
agencies should be interested in and pro- 
mote social legislation. Has your state en- 
acted laws forbidding child labor, night 


generous one. We will at this time an- 
swer the first part of your question and 
suggest practical plans for building up a 
cradle roll membership, and at the next 
time this Church School Shop opens we 
will give full details as to duties of the 
cradle roll superintendent or principal. 


When this shop was opened last time, 
we considered the reasons why every 
Church School in the land should have a 
thriving cradle roll department. It can 
be done. Others know and have made 
good, why not you? Why not make the 
remainder of August and all of September 
memorable in your School because you put 
on a cradle roll campaign? Enthusiasm on 
your part along this most fascinating line 
of Church School work will arouse inter- 
est along all lines for the autumn. The re- 
maining weeks of August can be used by 
a few who first get interested to spread 
the idea, and then by the first of Septem- 


work and long hours for women, and pro- 
viding adequate old age pensions and 
workmen’s accident compensations? Is 
rock dusting in the bituminous coal mines 
required by law in order to prevent catas- 
trophies from explosions? These are illus- 
trations of what needs to be done in the 
field of social legislation. 


We recommend most earnestly that pas- 
tors shall make more use of their build- 
ings and property for these great and ap- 
pealing human causes. An industrial rela- 
tions dinner might be given during the 
year, inviting labor leaders and employers. 
It is well to bring in experts, men who 
have thought deeply or who have notable 
accomplishments to their credit, to discuss 
these social and industrial problems. 

Church people should study the history 
of the labor movement so as to appreciate 
its significance in the struggle for better 
standards of life. Pastors and some mem- 
bers of each Church should have personal 
acquaintance with the leaders of the labor 
unions in their community. There should 
be friendly exchange of visits with in- 
dividual unions and central labor coun- 
cils. In many cases Church members who 
are also trade unionists will furnish a 
natural point of contact. It is neither 
partisan nor inappropriate to invite a labor 
representative to speak in the Church on 
the ideals of the labor movement and the 
achievements of labor organization for the 
better life of the work people. Churches 
have a real opportunity to help in workers’ 
education through assisting trades coun- 
cils to obtain speakers when desired, pos- 
sibly organizing classes or obtaining teach- 
ers, or offering the facilities of the Church 
plant for such work. The Churches should 
exert their influence to maintain the con- 
stitutional rights to freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of assemblage 
in their own communities even in times 
of strike. 


All Christians should become conscious 
of the basic social and ethical problems of 
our industrial civilization. They are hu- 
man problems. They lie in the Church’s 
field of teaching and social effort. The 
responsibility of leadership lies with the 
pastor. The Churches must be more ag- 
gressive, more informed, more willing to 
take hazards for righteousness, more swift 
to come to the help of the oppressed, if 
they are to fulfill the mission of Christ, 
and are to make that contribution to social 
welfare which ean be rightfully expected 
of them. 


ber the other suggestions can begin to be 
applied. 

It is just the time to start the idea if 
you do not now have a cradle roll depart- 
ment, and if you do have, make the two 
months a booster time. Almost any cradle 
roll anywhere can be made bigger and 
better. Put prepared persons with pep 
behind the department and watch it grow. 


A Cradle Roll Booster’s Club 


Try this name instead of committee for 
a small, selected group, say 5 or 7. Let 
this club be named by the pastor or the 
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Church School superintendent right away. 
The group can meet some Sunday after- 
noon, elect a chairman or president, and 
secretary, read our last article on reasons 
for a cradle roll department, then follow 
with specific plans herewith presented. 
Talk over thoroughly the ‘‘why’’ of a 
cradle roll department, get enthused with 
the value of such work. It doesn’t take 
‘Cages’? to get next to such a simple, di- 
rect piece of service. As a matter of fact, 
this booster’s club can read aloud the 
plans here offered and get busy at once. 
Let them, at the earliest free time in the 
week, or even on this very Sunday after- 
noon, call into conference all teachers of 
all children’s classes in the school with 
such officers of the children’s departments 
of the school as can be present. The 
pastor and general superintendent of the 
Church School should be in the meeting for 
counsel and encouragement. 

The temporary chairman or some one 
whom he appoints should read this article 
and the one referred to, then let the whole 
group grab the idea, think it through, in a 
free-for-all conference, and when the time 
is ripe before closing the meeting, definite 
plans can be adopted for putting the move- 
ment across. This present article furnshes 
a good starter. At the first meeting above 
referred to, let some one be named as sec- 
retary who will write to the publishers of 
this journal for supplies, if cradle roll liter- 
ature is not already in hand. Actual oper- 
ating literature is not needed at the start. 
Consult at once the Board of Christian 
Education of the Reformed Church, 15th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia, Pa., asking 
for samples of cradle roll leaflets and other 
helps. 

If the pastor of Church School superin- 
tendent who appoints the Booster’s Club 
will be sure to include in the 5 members 
named at least one good prospect for a 
eradle roll principal, it will be a diplo- 
matie move so that she can from the very 
beginning catch the contagion of the thing. 
Tf the club, at its first meeting, thinks things 
through carefully, wisely laying plans for 
the campaign to begin in full swing in 
September, and if matters take the right 
turn, and there is unanimity of opinion, 
the principal may well be chosen at once. 
She can then begin to get ready for her 
great work while she continues as a mem- 
ber of the Booster’s Club. The club must 
go right on boosting in every possible 
way for the entire campaign period. Then, 
if the Church School supetintendent is a 
wise leader, he will ask this same group of 
5 or more to continue as the cradle roll 
principal’s special advisors or permanent 
committee, the same to be appointed by 
the proper authorities. 


How to Get Cradle Roll Members 
The following simple suggestions are of- 
fered in the hope of giving immediate help 
to any group charged with planning for a 
cradle roll department: 


1. Ask the pastor publicly from his pul- 
pit at night to report in general the na- 
ture of the afternoon meeting and mention 
such matters as the club thinks best in 
connection with launching the cradle roll 
campaign. The pastor is the key publicity 
man for this movement. He knows its 
value, or should. His hearty support will 
be easily obtained and is absolutely essen- 
tial to its finest success. 

2, On the following Sunday the pastor 
should have the whole cradle roll Boosters’ 
Club sitting on the platform with him. 
If he is like some pastors we know, he 
will give over the entire morning service 
to this group, he himself preaching an ap- 
propriate sermon. Any number of texts 
will come to him. ‘‘And Jesus set a child 
in the midst,’’ ‘‘Suffer little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not,’’ 
‘“*And Jesus said, ‘Feed My lambs’.’’ 

3. The cooperating type of a pastor 
will each Sunday during the campaign 
refer to the progress being made and will 
ask all parents to help as they have oppor- 
tunity. He can use space in his printed 
weekly calendar, if there is one; if not, 
a brief, sincere word will mean much. 

4, The pastor in his regular pastoral 
or shepherding ministry between Sundays, 
all through the community, will be ‘‘all 
eyes’’ for baby faces and ‘‘all ears’? for 
baby cries, and report to the Boosters’ 
Club names and addresses of prospects. 

5. The hearty cooperation of the Home 
Department principal should be secured 
from the very beginning, for quite often 
the young mother at home and on her 
department roll will be the one quickest 
to respond to an invitation to enroll her 
baby. 

6. The Church School superintendent, it 
is needless to say, wants to build up the 
entire school and will during the campaign 
visit all departments to do his bit of sin- 
cere, effective boosting. 

7. Every teacher in every department 
should be asked definitely to seek on one 
or more Sundays to find from her pupils 
if they have any baby brothers or sisters 
at home too young to be in the beginners 
department of the Church School. Many 
names in a populous community can be 
secured in this way. If not in their own 
homes, they may know of babies in their 
neighborhood not on any cradle roll, 
Children know children, and are especially 
interested in the new babies in the com- 
munity. 

8. Let every member of the Boosters’ 
Club watch for baby buggies on moving 
vans. We know one cradle roll superin- 
tendent who got many new members by 
following moving vans. She was a quick 
one, always tactful, and so wholesomely 
friendly and frank about it all, that she 
became a friend at once. 

9, If the Boosters’ Club will watch the 
daily papers, where there are such in the 
community, the columns recording births 
may give clues worth following up. 

10. If a religious census has recently 
been taken and the cards are available, 
somebody should go through them care- 
fully noting ages listed in connection with 
such family. 

11. In some communities, largely Pro- 
testant, the Boosters’ Club can quietly 
secure the cooperation of public school 
teachers who can easily learn from their 
pupils about babies in the homes. 

12. Posters made attractive, and how 
beautiful they can be made with baby 
pictures clipped from magazines and 
mounted with catchy wording on decorated 
poster boards. The Boosters’ Club might 
well enlist groups of young people in a 
poster-making contest along these lines. 

13. Parent-Teachers’ Associations of the 
public schools can be enlisted, where such 
exist, especially if several Churches should 
put on a cradle roll campaign at the same 


time. 
14, Write letters to parents or send some 
of the many kinds of cradle roll invita- 
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tion post cards now available. Get sup- 
ples from your Board of Christian Eduea- 
oe 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia,,. 

a. 

15. Let some one member of the cradle 
roll Boosters’ Club be made special pub- 
licity man (or woman) to keep the cam- 
paign before the community in the press, 
from school, and church platforms, and in 
all other sensible ways. Where clean 
movies are operated in the community, the 
manager will be glad to show baby picture: 
slides and campaign slogans. 

16. The Boosters’ Club will meet from 
time to time during the period of the cam- 
paign to hear reports and devise ways and 
means for successful completion of the 
campaign. 

17. When the period is over, and the 
work done, let the pastor make a signifi- 
cant part of his Sunday morning services 
with a report of the Booster Club’s cradle 
roll activities, and then he himself, with 
the Church School superintendent at his 
side, publicly dedicate the principal of the 
erade roll department to this beautiful and 
far-reaching ministry of the Church. 

The above concrete suggestions ought to: 
make easy the way for the Church which 
made the inquiry, to make good in build- 
ing up a strong cradle roll department. 
The second part of the question, about the: 
duties of the cradle roll superintendent, we 
will defer until the next time this shop is’ 
open for business, which will be ample 
time for the superintendent or principal to 
be informed before beginning actual serv- 
ice. (Send problems and questions direct: 
to Dr. Raffety, 432 Center street, Redlands, 
Calif.) 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CONFER- 
ENCE AT BASEL 


The First International Christian Press: 
Conference which took place at Cologne 
(Rhine) Aug. 19-21, 1928, resolved to ‘hold 
smaller press conferences which shall be at- 
tended by editors of religious papers from 
neighboring countries. By this initiative 
the International Christian Press Commis- 
sion is preparing the first Regional Confer- 
ence which shall be held at Basel (Switz- 
erland), Aug. 22-24, 1929. The Christian 
press of the following countries will be 
represented there: France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Germany and Austria, 
On the first day one representative of each 
participating country will speak about the 
tasks and the needs of the Christian Press: 
in his country. The forenoon of the second 
conference day is dedicated to the question 
of a better cooperation of the Christian 
press in the participating countries. The 
subject of the afternoon will be: ‘‘What 
is the position of the daily press in the 
participating countries towards the ques- 
tions of the Christian religion and the 
tasks of the Stockholm Conference?’’ On 
the last day a special meeting will take 
place for the editors of the Christian 
young people’s newspapers in the partici- 
pating countries, by the wish of the 
World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 

From France Rey. J. Jezequel, Rev. Dr. 
Rambaud and Mr. Le Bret, general secre- 
tary of the ‘‘Syndicat de la Presse Pro- 
testante,’’? will attend at the conference. 
Among the Swiss speakers there will be 
the director of the Evangelical Press 
Organization of Switzerland, Rev. A. Mul- 
ler from Zurich. From Holland Prof, Dr. 
A, Van Veldhuizen, Prof. Dr. F. W. Gros- 
heide, and Rev. S. H. N. Gorter have prom- 
ised their participation. As the represent- 
atives of the Christian Press of Belgium 
the general secretary of the Eglise Chre- 
tienne Missionarie Beldge, Rev. E. Hoyois, 
will give one of the principal reports. 
Prof. D. Hinderer, chairman of the Inter- 
national Christian Press Commission, will 
report about the tasks and the needs of 
the religious press in Germany, and also 
Rev. Mr. Hindenlang, Karlsruhe; Rev. Mr. 
Pfisterer, Stuttgart, and a number of 
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other representatives of the religious press 
of Germany have promised to participate. 
From Austria leading representatives of 
the Evangelical press will also be present. 


FOR INCOMING FRESHMEN AND 
THEIR FRIENDS 


(Often just after it is too late, freshmen 
come saying, ‘‘Why didn’t someone tell 
me about Green Lane?’’ menaning the 
Freshmen Get-together held there just 
before the University of Pennsylvania 
opens in September. With Franklin and 
Marshall College having a similar pro- 
gram for their incoming freshmen this 
year, this explanation seems even more 
important to readers of the ‘‘Messen- 
wer.) 

For a number of years it has been very 
evident that too large a number of fresh- 
men suffer quite unnecessarily because they 
cannot find themselves in college. Unfor- 
tunately as the schools get larger and the 
multiplicity courses makes it more and 
more difficult, the problem becomes greater, 

To meet this many institutions have 
“*Orientation Courses,’’ intended to give 
students a bird’s-eye view of the field. But 
while they help in choosing curriculum, 
they cannot as a rule help the poor fellow 
to find himself, the biggest problem he or 
anyone has. 

A growing number of institutions now 
have what for the lack of a simpler term 
is called a ‘‘ Freshmen Get-together.’’ That 
is a gathering, usually in a camp near the 
campus, where by living together for a 
few days, a whole new attack can be 
made. This idea was first tried out by 
the University of Pennsylvania at their 
summer camp for under-privileged boys at 
Green Lane, Pa., more than a decade ago, 
and has been used every year since then. 
This is how it is done. 

On the Thursday afternoon of the week 
preceding registration at the University, 
150 out of a class of from 8 to 10 times 
that number, appear in open trucks, and 
drop down in camp. Their bags come in 
other trucks, or hay wagons, and they 
meet in a very informal way about twenty 
picked upper classmen and a staff of about 
ten men. 

They are assigned their cabins, and in 
a surprisingly short time all have crossed 
the creek and appeared in all sorts of camp 
apparel, as per prior instructions, and if 
the day is warm, they will be splashing in 
the creek for the next half hour. Then 
some informal games, and in a few more 
minutes if we have a bugler worthy of the 
name we have a real soldierly call to mess, 
if not we soon learn that bungled bugle 
notes at certain times mean certain things 
and we do ’em. 

This first meal is quite an affair, not 
that it is so elaborate or formal, but be- 
cause it interprets the spirit of the whole 
affair. First we have a blessing, then 
while the upper classmen get the food (at 
all subsequent meals each table of fresh- 
men name one of their own to wait on 
them) there are a few yells. Now yells 
at college are not simply so many volts of 
noise; they are really quite an institution 
in themselves. They must be learned, or 
you are not a ‘‘loyal Penn man,’’ a phrase 
that these men will hear pretty often dur- 
ing the next few days. Anyhow, the first 
yells will be done by the ‘‘oldsters,’’ just 
to show the ‘‘frosh’’ that the polite thing 
to do at such times is to out-yell all of 
your neighbors, without getting hoarse—a 
very simple thing indeed if one but studies 
how a baby cries. The vowels are the 
same, and the voice placement is exactly 
the same. After they have been shown 
they are allowed to yell by themselves. At 
first this is a one-lunged sort of thing, but 
it grows in power from ‘‘pp’’ to ‘‘ff’? in 
a surprisingly short time. Then we eat, and 
you can imagine that one hundred and fifty 
boys who have been traveling all day and 
just changed clothes and found a few 
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friends, and are allowed to forget that 
there is such a thing as table manners, are 
quite there. Of course, the platters are 
not simply licked clean in Jack Sprat 
fashion, but refilled, and then again, if?? 
Anyhow, most of the boys have found 
that they are quite welcome and they leave 
the table rather slowly but contented. 
There are a few more games, although 
many of the boys are perched on stumps, 
logs, rocks, or stoops, scrawling a few 
cards back home to tell about it. Those 
who do not, give us the trouble of answer- 
ing telegrams in a few days. 

The evening program and all sorts of 
necessary things having been announced 
at supper, everyone knows that the chief 
thing of the evening will be a meeting on 
“the rocks,’’ four large boulders laid by 
a kind glacier in a hollow square not thirty 
yards from the dining hall. 

The committee on wood will have got- 
ten busy by this time and a large pile of 
poor wood will have been heaped in the 
centre of the rocks. If all of it is wet, a 
half gallon of oil will help and at. any rate, 
unless there is a real rain, the whole outfit 
of rocks and boys will be dried and hot 
before five minutes have passed. How 
spooky they look! 

Of course we now have a few more 
yells, and songs, explaining that this one 
must be used as the teams come on the 
field, this one between the halves, ete., 
ete., likewise with the yells. Then we 
introduce ourselves, giving name, nick- 
name, town school and what either is 
noted for. This takes time, but having 
once heard it no one would think of being 
late for it. Here you get the first slant 
on the men. Brothers of your old friends, 
or one of the same ‘‘gang,’’ as the name 
of the town indicates. Then, too, here we 
catch the first inkling of that inexhaust- 
ible, irrepressible humor which is so char- 
acteristic of some students, and gives them 
so much pleasure, and of course tempta- 
tion, and those who are strangely entirely 
lacking in all of it. 

Coen trom ; but three things 
happen in that town, morning, noon and 
might.2?a 9 Silvmy from , noted for 
both of its pretty girls.’’ Or the ninth 
boy from a certain large city a few years 
ago who said that his ‘‘town was noted 
for having the best photographed mayor 
in the country.’’ I wonder if any reader 
can guess which city he meant? 

Then follows a series of introductions 
of men from the upper classes and staff 
men. Then a few short talks on activities, 
or study, or life or morals, by some stu- 
dents or younger alumni. The whole eve- 
ning is closed with a more formal talk by 
some outstanding speaker and we open the 
apple barrel, shy them to everybody, and 
retire. Each 15 boys in a cabin with an 
upper classman with them. These cabin 
groups usually having a ‘‘bull session’’ 
around their own fireplace before turning 
in. For as you have gathered, it is the 
fine work of these upper classmen, who by 
this means get close enough to each boy 
to inspire confidence that is the finest part 
of this work. As one upper classman said: 
‘<T’ll tell you, fellows, when a fine little 
fellow wants to know all about school and 
comes right at you, you feel that you’re 
a pretty small sort of guy, but you give 
him all you’ve got. I’ll say it’s great 
stuff.’’ 

Next morning we gather about the 
breakfast table, and if it is cold in the 
cabins there will be a roaring fire in the 
dining room fireplace, and the boys will 
come in with a new spirit. Many will have 
by this time gotten over that ‘‘thin ice’’ 
way of walking and will be putting their 
feet down. For such the camp can now 
do its work without further orientation, 
but many others will need another day or 
two to get their feet planted. Anyhow, 
when the hour for breakfast has arrived 
there is a short devotion, and I cannot 
imagine a more challenging task than set- 
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ting the keynote for this first full day at 
camp. Hours have been spent on choosing 
just the right passage, and the one point 
to be made, for three minutes is the limit. 
Then we eat another real meal, and hear 
about the program of ‘‘round table’’ 


groups, to be held in all sorts of places, 
of the discussion hour, when questions can 


be asked, and of the set address. These 
larger meetings to be held either in the 
amphitheatre or in the ‘‘reck,’? i. e., recre- 


ation hall, if the weather is not favorable. 


There will be a swimming period before 
dinner, and in the meantime you will see 
boys in small groups here and everywhere, 
talking with each other, with staff mem- 
bers or with upper classmen, and all get- 
ting their feet down. 


After dinner the announcements will 
tell about the plans of the recreation com- 
mittee, with hikes, swims, quoit champion- 
ship, baseball, volley ball, but for this first 
afternoon a game of baseball, Frosh vs. 
Others. 


Friday is finished with an evening pro- 
gram similar to the one on the previous 
evening, and likewise on Saturday, al- 
though Saturday afternoon or evening usu- 
ally carries some sort of stunt, athletic, 
dramatic or musical. 


Sunday has a very much less formal one,, 
with a service in the morning and the 
group goes home. Three days, but what a 
difference! They all know each other. 
They are the nucleus of the whole fresh- 
men Class, you’ll hear them all through 
the yells of their class for several weeks, 
and to the end of their college years they 
will with great satisfaction recall the fact 
that this friend or this activity ‘‘got 
me’’ at Green Lane. As several men stated 
it: ‘‘I think the Green Lane men have- 
a jump of at least six weeks in everything 
and in some things the others never cam 
catch up.’’ 

This is why we urge our friends to try 
to get freshmen to spend the five dollars: 
this camp costs, aside from transporta- 
tion, since we feel that it is one of the 
very finest places to get a close up view 
of the heart of the school of your choice, 
and at the same time get that equally im- 
portant ability, viz.: of knowing whom and 
what to avoid for your own present and 
future happiness and usefulness. 


—Clayton H. Ranck. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Elite is the word that must be 
used to describe these cards. 


This assortment is made up of 22 
exclusive designs. 

Cards with lovely Christmas’ colors. 
Envelopes lined with beautiful fancy 
tissue of modern patterns. You will be 
pleased when you read the sentiments. 

These cards express the real Christ- 
mas spirit. 

You will want them for your own 
use, others will buy them. 

The Blite Christmas Cards are packed 
in a beautiful box and sell for $1.00. 
This concern has been in business for 
32 years and has never operated under 
any other name, Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MAIL COUPON NOW 
Don’t delay. Send for a sample 
box of cards now. Show them to 
the members of your organization. 

They will all decide to work this 
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236-242 Grape St. Reading, Pa. 
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The United States Forest Service Aug. 000 bridge over Town Creek and the Coo- 


6 received a report from its district head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., that lightning 
had set 400 fires in the Northern Cascade 
and Blue Mountains during the first 5 days 
of August. The property loss from fire 
attributable to smoking is about $45,000,- 
000 a year, and this does not include forest 


fire damage, which in 1927 amounted to 
more than $6,000,000, nor the loss from 
grain field fires started by smoking, 


To relieve the overcrowded condition of 
Federal prisons, held responsible for unrest 
among convicts manifested in the recent 
outbreak at Leavenworth, President Hoo- 
ver has decided upon a $5,000,000 program 
comprising the enlargement of the four 
existing Government penal institutions and 
the erection of a new prison in one of the 
Northeastern States. 

A gift of $100,000 to Chautauqua Insti- 
tution by the descendants of Lewis Miller, 
co-founder with Bishop John H. Vincent, 
of the Chautauqua movement, has been an- 
nounced by President Arthur E. Bestor. 
The centenary of the birth of Mr. Miller 
was celebrated at Chautauqua July 24. 

Victor L. Berger, Socialist, editor of 


“‘The Milwaukee Leader,’’?’ and former 
Representative from Wisconsin, died at 
Milwaukee Aug. 7. One month ago he suf- 


fered a fracture of the skull when struck 
by a street car. 

Emile Berliner, inventor of the radio 
microphone and disk phonograph records, 
and who died recently, left $100,000 in 
trust to be administered for the benefit of 
the Bureau of Health Education, Wash- 
ington. 

Measures for the relief of the citrus fruit 
industry of Florida, which has suffered 
heavy damage from the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, are under consideration by the 
“Federal Farm Board. The Board is pro- 
ceeding with plans to perfect the $20,- 
000,000 corporation through which, it is 
expected the problems which affect grain 
marketing by farmers may be solved. 

Many delegates from the United States 
attended the International School Con- 
gress, which opened Aug. 8 at the town 
of Elsinore, Denmark, in the historic castle 
of Kronberg. There are 2,000 delegates 
from all over the world, including many 
prominent educators, among whom was Dr. 
Maria Montessori. 


Development of Hoover’s summer camp 
on the Rapidan River in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains into a permanent week-end re- 
treat for use of his successors if they wish 
it, and for it ultimately to become a part 
of the Shenandoah National Park, is the 
desire of President Hoover, according to 
a letter recently made public. 


A 7-day air line between New York and 
Beunos Aires has heen formed, It will 
follow the route blazed by Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh in his South American flight. 


Efforts are to be renewed in Congress 
at the December session for passage of the 
pending bill to preserve as a national me- 
morial in Washington the cruiser Olympia, 
which was Dewey’s flagship at Manila Bay 
and was used to bring to the United States 
the body of the Unknown Soldier for burial 
at Arlington National Cemetery on Armis- 
tice Day in 1921. 

The number of aliens entering the United 
States for permanent residence during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, was the smallest 
since 1919. Figures announced by the 
Labor Department show a total of 279,678 
admitted last year. 

C., has opened the $6,000,- 


Charleston, S 


per River, 
deep-draft ocean going vessels. The com- 
pletion of the span makes a shorter auto- 
mobile route from New York to Florida. 

As brokers’ loans mounted to a high 
record, passing the $6,000,000,000 mark for 
the first time, directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York advanced the 
rediscount rate from 5 per cent, the level 
which has been held since July 13, 1928, 
to 6 per cent. 

President 
birthday Aug. 


Hoover celebrated his 55th 
10 at his Virginia fishing 
lodge in the Blue Ridge Mountains, sur- 
rounded by his family and a group of 
friends, including Colonel and Mrs. Lind- 
bergh. 

The first loan to he made by the Federal 
Farm Board from the fund of $150,000,000 
made available by Congress for advances 
to agricultural cooperative associations, 
was given to the Florida Fruit Growers 
for aid to combat the ravages of the 
Mediterranean fly. 

Within a week the Duchess of Bedford 
flew from London to India and back in 
her plane‘the ‘‘Spider.’’ She is 63 years 
old and was accompanied by a pilot. 

The Graf Zeppelin established a new 
record for trans-Atlantic airship flights 
when she landed at Friedrichshafen from 


Lakehurst in 55 hours and 24 minutes. Her 
former time was 72 hours. Aug. 15 she 


was off for the world cruise. 

Three thousand experts from half dozen 
countries attended the World Advertising 
Congress which opened a 4-day session at 
3erlin Aug. 11. World peace was their 
chief topic. 

William McKinley’s home, where he 
made his famous ‘‘front porch’? presiden- 
tial campaign in 1896, is being moved to 
Meyers Park, Canton, Ohio, where it will 
be preserved as a museum. The home since 
the death of McKinley has been used as 
an annex to Mercy Hospital, Canton. 

More than 1,000 persons were killed and 
more than 45,000 were injured in highway 
accidents in New York City in 1928, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Traffic 
Division of the Police Department. 


The formation of a $50,000,000 coopera- 
tive marketing association as a national 
agency to effect unity between national and 
local cooperative and growers’ organiza- 
tions dealing in fruit and vegetables has 
been announced. The chairman of the 
Board is Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the 
Board of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Another member is William M. 
Jardine, former Secretary of Agriculture. 
This constitutes the second step of its kind 
under the new Farm Board. The first was 
the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation. 
The sponsors say the aim of the associa- 
tion. is to apply ‘‘big business’? methods 
to $2,000,000,000 crop. 

The 10th anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of the Constitution of Weimar was 
widely observed throughout the Reich Aug. 
11. All reports indicate that the German 
people are evincing an increasing interest 
and enthusiasm in its Republican charter. 


A gift of $1,000,000 in cash or annuities 
to 300 of his 4,200 employees who have 
been in the service of L. Bamberger and 

o., Newark, N. J., department store, for 
15 years or more, has heen announced hy 
Louis Bamberger, founder of the store. 
Mr. Bamberger, who is in his 74th year, 
will retire Sept. 15. 

Earth shocks varying in intensity from 
mild tremors to sharp disturbances in some 
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localities in New York and Pennsylvania, 
were felt over an area embracing five 
Eastern States and the Province of On- 
tario Aug. 12. 

Twenty thousand yards of earth slide 
took place Aug. 12 at Cucuracha when the 


earth pushed slowly into the Panama 
Canal. However, traffic was not interfered 
with. Cucuracha, the largest slide on the 


Panama Canal,’was once the despair of the 
engineers, 


One million dollars toward the Palestine 
reconstruction work under the provisions 
of the Palestine mandate for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish national home there was 
placed at the disposal of the newly created 
council of the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine Aug. 12 at its session held at Zurich, 
Switzerland. Felix M. Warburg, of New 
York, and Lord Melchett, of Longa each 
subscribed $500,000. 


Major 8. Willard Saxton, a reread army” 
officer living in Washington, attained the 
age of 100 Aug. 13. His wife is more than 
95. The major was commissioned a cap- 
tain by President Lincoln in 1862. Four 
of his children were present at the birth- 
day celebration, 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Question: Why do Protestants say, ‘‘I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church’’? 


Answer: They say it because they want — 
to say it, and because they have a right 
to say it, and because it does them good to 
say it. Some Christians call themselves 
““Roman’’ Catholics, some call themselves 
““Greek’’ Catholics, others call themselves 
‘Anglo’? Catholics. But all Christians 
have the right to call themselves ‘‘ Catho- 
lies.’? In the Apostles’ Creed we drop 
all limiting words and say simply ‘‘Catho- 
lic,’’ a word which is broad enough to 
cover the entire Church of Christ. The 
word Catholic comes to us from the Greek 
language. It is made up of two Greek 
words, meaning ‘‘on the whole’? or ‘‘in 
general.’’ At first the Church was called 
Catholie to distinguish it from the loeal 
congregations, and for several centuries it 
meant the entire Church. Christians like — 
the word because of its breadth. It cov-_ 
ered the whole body of believers to whom 
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had been committed the whole truth. Men 
by and by began to talk of Catholie doe- 
trine meaning the doctrine taught by the 
universal Church. St. Augustine in the 
fifth century said, ‘‘that is called Catholic 
which is spread through all the world.’?’ 
Later on when the universal Church split 
into two branches, the Western branch 
called itself ‘‘Catholic’’ and the Eastern 
branch called itself ‘‘Orthodox.’’ Still 
later when the Western Church split into 
two branches, one called itself ‘‘ Catholic’? 
and the other called itself ‘‘Protestant,’’ 
But many Protestants do not like the word 
Protestant and prefer the word Catholic, 
It is a word which every Christian has a 
right to use. In the deepest sense we are 
all Catholics, and are communicants in the 
Holy Catholic Church, the Church which 
extends around the world and which 
teaches the whole truth of Christ. This 
universal Church is cut into sects of which 
the Roman Catholie Church is only one. 
It is justified in calling itself the Roman 
Church but it has no right to call itself 
the Catholic Church if the word Catholic is 
to be used in its ancient and proper mean- 
ing. For the Roman Catholic Church is 
not the universal Church. It is only one 
among several Churches. To say that it is 
the oldest Church is misleading, for the 
Roman Catholic Church in its present form 
and teachings had no existence for sev- 
eral hundreds of years after the days of 
the Apostles, Let any one read the New 
Testament with unprejudiced eyes and he 
sees at once that the present day Roman 
Catholic Church is not there. None of the 
distinctive teachings of the Church of 
Rome have any place either in the Gospels 
or in the Epistles. In polity and teaching 
the Congregational, the Presbyterian and 
the Episcopalian Churches are all older 
than the Roman Catholic. Roman Catholic- 
ism is a mass of innovations and accre- 


tions, which have been laid over the teach- 
ings of Jesus and His Apostles. The Ro- 
man Church has never cast away the fun- 
damental doctrines of Apostolic Christian- 
ity but she has so overlaid them with 
foreign importations and has so jumbled 
them up with mischievous speculations and 
traditions that she has retarded greatly 
the progress of true Christianity. But with 
all her errors she is still a branch of the 
Holy Catholie Church, When her priests 
say, ‘‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,’’ they narrow the meaning of the 
word Catholic, and shut all of the non- 
Catholics out, but when we Protestants 
repeat the creed, we give the word Catholic 
its rightful meaning and take in the whole 
body of believers in Christ. As a matter 
of convenience in every day speech it is 
allowable to call Romanists, Catholics, be- 
cause that is what they call themselves 
and what they like to be called, but when 
they insist that they are the only Catho- 
lics and that we are not Catholics at all, 
it is our duty to protest and to remind 
them that both in Church government and 
in creed, our Church is much older than 
theirs. An English scholar of the seven- 
teenth century said that when we say we 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church, we 
proclaim our faith in ‘‘the Church which 
is to be disseminated through all nations, 
extended to all places, and propagated to 
all ages; that it contains in it all truths 
necessary to be known, exacts absolute 
obedience from all men to the commands 
of Christ, and furnishes us with all places 
necessary to make our persons acceptable 
and our actions well-pleasing in the sight 
of God.’’ There is no article in the creed 
which a Protestant can repeat with bolder 
assurance and more joyous satisfaction 
than ‘‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.’?’— Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, in 
Broadway Tabernacle Tidings. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa, 


Fourteenth Sunday After Trinity, 
September 1, 1929. 


Ezra’s Return to Jerusalem 
Ezra 7:6-10; 8:21-23, 31-32 

Golden Text: The hand of our God is 
woon all them that seek Him, for good. 
Ezra 8:22. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Leader. 
Preparation, 3. The Success. 

The foundations of the new temple in 
Jerusalem were laid in 536 B. C. Then fol- 
lowed sixteen years of opposition and dis- 
couragement, during which nothing was 
done to complete the work. But in 520 
B. C. the task was resumed. The people 
responded eagerly to the call of Haggai 
and Zechariah to rebuild the shattered 
walls of Zion, and in four years the temple 
was finished—Judaism again had a home. 

But we know little or nothing of the 
life of this rejuvenated Jewish community 
during the next half century, Subsequent 
events, and especially the contemporary 
sermons reported in Malachi and Isaiah 
(56-62), lead us to suspect that it was a 
period of disillusionment. The high hopes 
and the glorious expectations of the peo- 
ple remained unfulfilled. They lost faith. 
Pessimism prevailed. Religion degenerated. 
Skeptics and scorners abounded. 

If Ezra made his notable journey from 
Babylon to Jerusalem at this critical junc- 
ture in the hope of the Jewish people, he 
may well be regarded as their providential 
helper in great distress. But there is much 
uncertainty as to the exact date of his 


2. The 


expedition, Whatever its correct date may 
be, this expedition was an important event 
for Jerusalem and its inhabitants, It 
brought reinforcements in faith, in men 
and in money. And Ezra, its great leader, 
instituted far-reaching religious and moral 
reforms, 

I. The Leader. The inspiring genius of 
the expedition was Ezra. He was a man of 
virile faith in God, who launched a great 
venture. This venture was a hazardous 
journey to a distant city, in order to teach 
the law of Jehovah and re-establish His 
solemn worship among a people who were 
becoming lawless and faithless. It would 
not be an easy matter even in our day to 
muster men and to raise money for such 
an expedition. Political and commercial 
ventures we support eagerly. The hazard 
of sport enlists our enthusiasm. Scientific 
explorations in remote corners of the earth 
command our generous interest. But the 
greatest romance of all is the quest of 
God’s Kingdom. To show men their 
Father and their common brotherhood; to 
quicken their faith and to inspire their 
worship. No other venture means so much 
for the true welfare of men and their abid- 
ing happiness. None requires greater valor. 
It cries aloud in all the ages for leaders 
like Ezra, And their success will depend 
upon the same noble qualities that dis- 
tinguished the central figure of our lesson. 

First of all, Ezra is deseribed by the 
chronicler as ‘‘a ready scribe in the law 
of Moses which the Lord, the God of 
Israel, had given.’’ In the language of 
those times that meant one who studied 
and understood the sacred writings, espe- 
cially the law. Some of these writings 
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seem to have been collected during the 
exile, and the scribes became their cus- 
todians and expounders. Today that means 


one who knows the purposes of God and. 
the mind of the Master, and can interpret 
them to our age. To Ezra, the law meant 
chiefly the scrupulous observance of ritu- 
alistic forms. His function was priestly, 
rather than prophetic. He went to Jeru- 
salem to reform the services of the tem- 
ple, not to proclaim the messages of the 
great prophets as the eternal will of God. 
No religious leader can hope to influence 
our age who finds the essence of religion 
in forms and ceremonies. We need men 
who have looked deep into the heart of 
God, who know His purpose and His power, 
and who can interpret His grace and truth 
to our restless, ambitious, distracted world. 
The modern Ezra must know Jesus Christ, 
in whom God has manifested Himself. 
But he must also obey Jesus. We read 
that Ezra had prepared his heart, not 
merely to seek the law of the Lord, but 
also ‘‘to do it.’’ The Jews in Babylon 
had become punctilious in the observance of 
the ordinances of their religion, while their 
brethren in Palestine had grown lax and 
careless. The exiles had separated them- 
selves from the Gentiles, while the returned 
remnant had accommodated their life to. 
the customs and practices of their neigh- 
bors. Ezra was a leader among those strict 
Babylonian Jews. He had practised in 
Babylon what he meant to preach in Jeru- 
salem. That, in large measure, explains. 
the success of his pilgrimage. Men en- 
listed under his banner because they be- 
lieved in him. Jerusalem obeyed him be- 
cause it recognized his utter sincerity. The 
men who obey Jesus in their personal lives 
are successful in their public ministry. No 
man can proclaim Jesus as a teacher who 
does not obey Him as his master. Such is 
the mystery of faith that we can only 
know His doctrine by doing His will; and 
such, the miracle of success in the King- 
dom venture that an illiterate saint can 
lead many to God, while orators and schol- 
ars fail utterly in their ministry. Living 
is ever the finest kind of preaching. 
Furthermore, Ezra set his heart ‘‘to 
teach in Israel statutes and judgments.’” 
That was the motive that inspired his dif- 
ficult journey. His passionate desire to 
establish true religion and worship in 
Israel made him able and willing to take. 
large risks and to endure great hardship. 
It was the same passion that underlay all 
the travail of Jesus’ costly ministry. ‘‘ He. 
suffered, the just for the unjust, that He- 
might bring men to God.’’ That, likewise, 
was Paul’s inspiration. His one desire was 
that all men might become like him in his 
knowledge and love of Christ. And no 
other motive will suffice for the Kingdom 
venture in our age. There is glory in 
military exploits, gain in commerce, fame 
in scholarship, and honor in patriotic serv- 
ice. But such are not the rewards sought 
or found by Christ’s lowly ministers. Their 
only inspiration is a Christlike love of men. 
And their reward is the joy of extending 
the reign of God in the hearts of men. 


II. The Preparation. Ezra had royal 
permission to undertake his journey to 
Jerusalem, but he also needed men and 
money. Apparently, it proved compara- 
tively easy to get money. King, court, and 
people made lavish contributions. But it 
was difficult to enlist men for the pilgrim- 
age. The prospect was not alluring. 
Sarcely fifteen hundred men assembled at 
the rallying point beside the river Ahava. 
And not a single Levite had responded, 
much to the surprise of Ezra, though he 
succeeded, finally, in recruiting thirty- 
eight of them. But, in addition to men 
and money, Ezra felt the supreme need 
of God’s favor. Unknown dangers lurked 
in the desert, and great difficulties existed 
in Jerusalem. Instead of asking the king 
for a military escort, Ezra proclaimed a 
fast — ‘‘that we might humble ourselves 
before our God, to seek of Him a straight 
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way, for us and for our little ones, and for 
all our substance.’’ Thus, by fasting and 
prayer, they threw themselves on God’s 


protecting care before they set out on their 
great venture. 

Our modern Ezras, too, need money, men, 
and prayer for their success as builders of 
the Kingdom. Ezra’s plea, ‘‘to bring unto 
us ministers for the house of our God,’’ 
sounds very modern. We hear the same 
call today. It should find an echo in our 
schools and homes. There the recruiting 
for the ministry must begin. It is always 
so much easier to get money than men. 
The contributions to the expedition in 
money and treasure were magnificent. Jews 
and Gentiles gave with lav ish hands, but 
their case is not exceptional. God has 
never lacked the means for the further- 
ance of His work. When prophets lead, 
men do follow. Where the need is shown, 
supply comes. Our constant need of gifts 
sometimes blinds us to the grace of giving 
practiced by multitudes. The stupendous 
sums given for the maintenance and spread 
of religion and its institutions are no mean 
argument for the vitality of Christianity. 

But money, after all, is precious to men. 
They will not throw it away. It bestows 
power upon its possessors. And men will 
give money-power only in exchange for 
spiritual power. Churches that are power- 
houses will command the respect, and re- 
ceive the support, of men. 

Our greatest need, however, is prayer, as 
an attitude toward God, as vital and per- 
sonal fellowship with Him. That meant 
more to Ezra than men and money. With- 
out it no preparation is adequate. 

III. The Success, The caravan set out 
about the first of April. Four or five 
months later they reached Jerusalem with- 
out mishap. Their valuable gifts were 
formally delivered to the treasurer of the 
temple, with appropriate services. Then 
Ezra took charge of affairs in Jerusalem. 

The secret of his success, as told by him- 
self, is succinctly stated in our Golden 
Text. In the few verses describing the 
journey this pregnant phrase occurs five 
times, ‘‘The hand of our God is upon all 
them that seek Him for good.’’ It voices 
Ezra’s firm faith in God’s providential 
guidance and control. To that gracious 
hand must be ascribed the success of every 
work undertaken by men for God. 

That men, also, have a responsible share 
in success is well portrayed by the cus- 
todians of the sacred treasures. These 
were weighed out to them, and they were 
charged with responsibility and held to a 
strict accounting. Thus God gives men 
treasures of body and mind, of soul and 
substance. Their faithful use tests our 
character and fixes our destiny. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


September 1st—Being Loyal to Our Work. 
Math. 16:21-25; Neh. 6:1-3. 


Tomorrow is Labor Day. It is a fine 
thing to set apart a day when we are to 
consider the spirit, the dignity and the re- 
wards of labor. Work is not a curse, it is 
a blessing. Idleness is a curse and brings 
a blight upon body and mind alike. We 
should thank God for our work. It keeps 
our bodies well and strong; it keeps us 
free from temptations and evil; it purifies 
the mind and elevates the soul; it brings 
health and wealth and happiness. It is 
only when we shun and shirk our work that 
it lays its burden, instead of blessings, 
upon us. 

Loyalty is a test of character. It is 
not only ‘‘the soul of religion’’ as some 
one has called it, but the law of life, the 
core of character, the power of personality. 
In no sphere of life is loyalty more needed 
than in our daily round of duties. It 
delivers us. 

1. From Slavery. We are so apt to re- 
gard our work as drudgery. The common- 
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place of toil steals in upon us and our work 
drives us instead of us pursuing it. We 
come to live in a treadmill and the daily 
humdrum, the routine, brings us into a rut 
and we become slaves instead of servants, 
and we find ourselves in fetters rather than 
in freedom. Our work becomes a weight 
instead of wings, a load instead of a lift. 
Consequently we struggle as birds beating 
against a cage, seeking for deliverance. 
This is all due to the fact that we do not 
regard our work properly and are not as 
loyal to it as we should be. People should 
never despise their work. All work is hon- 
orable if we bring the right spirit into it. 
It is not the work that degrades, it is the 
mean spirit which folks put into it. The 
laborer is not to be despised if he is a man 
himself. If an angel were to sweep our 
streets that task would immediately be 
lifted above the commonplace. If a devil 
were to preach that vocation would at 
once be despised. It is the man back of 
the job that makes it worth while. The 
great evil among the workers of today is 
that so many of them have become mere 
machines. This is a machine age; every- 
thing is done by machinery and the tend- 
ency is to degrade personality into a ma- 
chine. Then everything becomes mechan- 
ical and the joy and delight, the freshness 
and enthusiasm of work is gone. Then 
man goes like a quarry slave, driven to his 
task. He does so much work for so much 
pay; he counts the hours during which he 
must work and measures his duties by the 
clock. All this robs him of his freedom; 
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he becomes a slave and work becomes 
‘drudgery. Then man becomes dissatisfied; 
he wants more leisure, and better pay. He 
feels that something is wrong. Sometimes 
he attributes the fault to the system; 
sometimes he blames the employer, but it 
seldom occurs to him that the main trou- 
ble lies in himself, in his wrong attitude 
which he assumes to his job, and the spirit 
which he brings to his work. He does not 
love his work, is not thoroughly loyal to 
it. He works because of some outward 
restraints; he must provide for his family; 
he must earn money to feed and clothe 
himself, but he does not care a farthing 
for the work itself. Now this whole atti- 
tude is changed when he works because 
of an inner passion and love for the work. 
Then he will put his best into it, and will 
receive joy and satisfaction from it. 

2. From Shoddiness. Loyalty to one’s 
work delivers from shoddiness as well as 
from sordidness. There is a great deal of 
slipshod work done in the world. Many 
workers seem to be more concerned about 
getting the work done than the way in 
which it is done. They too often put their 
hands but not their conscience into their 
work. They produce inferior goods; they 
gloss over imperfections; they do not give 
an honest day’s work. Now, loyalty to 
one’s work demands a genuine output. It 
insists on honesty and integrity, it is never 
satisfied except with the best than can be 
produced. A man should always put his 
best into any work that he does. He 
should do this for two reasons: first, be- 
cause of the work itself. Slipshod work is 
dishonest work. Somebody is being de- 
ceived by it; somebody suffers because of 
it. It is misrepresentation. Second, be- 
eause of the worker himself. If a man de- 
liberately does slipshod work he disquali- 
fies himself for better work. There is a 
deep psychological law which is thereby 
violated. Let a man always do his best, 
no matter what his work may be. If he 
puts out inferior work, after a while he 
cannot put forth superior work. He suffers 
in his own being and that is the tragedy 
of so many of our workers today. They 
can never rise to something better and 
higher, because they never learned to do 
the smaller duty well. If you put your 
best into it, you are preparing yourself to 
do something better tomorrow. The enemy 
of perfection is shoddiness in little things. 


3. From Slackness. Loyalty to one’s 
work also delivers from shiftlessness and 
softness. How many people are dissatis- 
fied with their jobs! They never stick and 
stay long enough to master it. They are 
all the time looking over the fence and 
longing for something easier and better 
pay. Consequently they flit from place to 
place and join the great army of migrant 
laborers the world over. Such folks seldom 
ever amount to anything. They hang 
around the corners or loiter in front of 
employment agencies seeking a job, but 
when they do find one they soon tire of it 
and quit it. Others, when things don’t 
quite suit them, lay down their tools and 
walk out. Others want soft berths, they 
want easy jobs. The great crime wave 
that is sweeping over this country today, 
the holdups, the banditry, the robberies, 
etc., are due very largely to the fact that 
men want money without working for it. 
Now, loyalty to one’s work tends to re- 
move all this. It makes for permanency, 
for industry, for prosperity, for security 
and peace. 

Therefore, be loyal to your work. If 
you are a mechanic, be the best in your 
class. If you are a common laborer, put 
your best into your work. If you are a 
student, fall in love with your studies and 
let hard work be your delight. If you are 
a Church worker, a teacher in the Sunday 
School or a leader among young people, 
let your work be an inspiration to you and 
to others. Find your pleasure, your very 
recreation in it. Put your soul into it, and 
your work will be tonic to you. Sing at 
your work, sing in it, and melodious music 
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ATTENDANCE CARDS 


Elijah. No. 33. 
A New Design 


Shetland Pony. 


No. 34 
A New Design 


in colors. 


PENA RY 


Rebekah di the Well. » Rabbit 


A New Design 


No. 32 
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0 
31 
32 
33. Elijah 
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Seals, 


Corn and Pumpkins 
Little Red Hen 

. Mother Duck 
Thanksgiving Turkey 
. Christmas 
Old Woman in the Shoe 
Mother Cat 

. Apple Tree 


. Collie Dog 

. Bluebird 

. Easter Lily 

. Cherry Blossoms 

. Christ Blessing the Children 
. Goldfish Bowl 

. Noah’s Ark 

. Little Bo-Peep 

. Yachting Scene 

. Squirrel 


For the Children’s Division 


Five Entirely New Designs 


Designs 
. Airplane 
. Santa Claus 
. Rebekah 


Seals 
Airplane 
Reindeer 
Camels 
Ravens 
. Shetland Pony Pony 


15 cents per package of 100 


Cards, 30 cents a dozen, $2.50 per 100 


Every Sunday School striving for steady growth 
will find these cards most helpful in connection 
with their summer attendance plans. 
dents and teachers who have used them say they 
cannot be equalled for producing results among 
Beginners, Primary, and Junior classes, 


This year we present a revised line, with new 
designs and the best of the old beautifully printed 


Superinten- 


Designs Seals 


Pumpkins 
Baby Chicks 
Ducklings 
Turkeys 
Candles 

Boys and Girls 
Kittens 
Apples 

Bunny Rabbits 
Collie Pups 
Bluebirds 

Lily Blossoms 
Butterflies 
Children 
Goldfish 
Animals (assorted) 
Sheep 

Yachts 
Squirrels 


Tree 
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Airplane Race. No. 30. 
A New Design 


and heavenly harmonies will fill your soul. 
‘*Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle, face it, ’tis God’s 
gift. 
Be strong, be strong.’’ 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
(Continued from page 2) 


‘‘We record with appreciation that he 
has availed himself of the new and sin- 
cere evidences of friendly statesmanship 
in Great Britain; he has lent +o Europe, 
in the adjustment of the reparations of 
the Great War, the high technical skill 
and patient, unremitting cooperation of 
distinguished Americans, with satisfying 
results; he has manifested a disposition 
to promote the mutual welfare in Mexico 
and in all the countries to the South of us 
by the earnest spirit of equality and fra- 
ternity rather than by superior economic 
and political force; by these tokens and 
by his plain teaching and personal exam- 
ple, President Hoover inspires the respect 
of his countrymen and their reasonable 
hopes for actual brotherhood among all 
peoples. 

‘¢ At home, among ourselves, we acknowl- 
edge gratefully a degree of happiness and 
unity, and yet we are aware of problems 
which, until they are brought under jus- 
tice, which is love in action, will continue 
to cause irritations and resentments. We 
think, in particular, of the economic issues 
on which the lives of the people depend, 
issues which, in their every variety, can 
only be settled in the American way when 
all privilege of property yields to common 
human rights. Whether in industrial rela- 
tions involving unemployment and proper 
conditions of labor, or in the fixing of 
tariff duties, or the requirements of the 
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producing farmers, or any other concrete 
situation that besets us, the country, be- 
cause it is a democracy, should rise above 
every kind of favoritism and keep sacred 
the fundamental law, namely, the right 
treatment of all and all alike. 


‘“We commend to our President his un- 
derstanding and purposeful continuance in 
this inestimable domestic task. We as- 
sure him that by duly regarding his fellow- 
citizens of every rank and station, espe- 
cially those who have need of their coun- 
try’s proper care, he will conserve the vital 
spiritual values of the nation and give our 
people that reasonable relief from the 
anxieties of livelihood to which they are 
entitled. 


‘“We are especially gratified that the 
President has set his course resolutely and 
sternly for the full enforcement of the 
Prohibition law. We believe that present 
conditions are such, on the whole, as to 
give encouragement to our loyal country- 
men, and we renew our purpose to make 
this a temperate, sober, and orderly na- 
tion. We pledge our whole-hearted support 
to President Hoover in his concentration 
upon the common weal, and we pray that 
wisdom may lead him in all the ways of 
real progress and enduring peace.’’ 

A copy of the resolutions was sent to the 
President, and grateful acknowledgment of 
its receipt was made by him to Dr. Lein- 
bach in these words: 

**T am in receipt of your kind letter of 
June 18th, together with the resolution 
passed by the Editorial Council of the 
Religious Press in Washington on June 
18th. I wish to express my deep appre- 
ciation for the support and co-operation 
that these resolutions convey. It is most 
heartening. 

Yours faithfully, 


Herbert Hoover.’’ 


tS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Pray. A Manual on Prayer by Bishop 
Charles Edward Locke. Methodist Book 
Concern. 186 pages, price, $1.00. 

A small book but rich in practical 
thoughts and replete with illustrations. 
There are eleven chapters and each chapter 
is preceded by prayers by the bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and by 
prominent laymen. The book is an earn- 
est effort to find the reason for prayer, 
which is called ‘‘the norm of Christian 
living,’’ and to show the reasonableness 
of prayer. ‘‘The idea of a personal God 
is reasonable, cogent and scientific,’’ and 
‘‘therein is found the reason for prayer.’’ 
Among the numerous definitions for pray- 
er, perhaps the most satisfying is given 
in the words: ‘‘Prayer is the instinctive 
reaching out of the soul for the love and 
care of the Father heart.’’ The book 
should prove helpful reading for any and 
all who desire answers to the questions 
‘¢What is Prayer?’’ ‘‘Why Pray?’’ A 
valid criticism can be found in the fre- 
quent use of strange and unusual words 
that will be some cause of annoyance for 
the average reader. —A. M. S&S. 


Toward a Better World. By Commander 
Evangeline Booth. Doubleday, Doran & 
‘Co., Inc. 244 pages, price, $2.00. 
Twelve sermons written by the woman 

who has been the commander of the Salva- 

tion Army during the past 25 years. The 
sermon titles are in them~al rgestive. 

Among them are: The Sea: si tne Ages; 

The Christ of the Andes; Christ on the 

Doorstep; The Stable Door; The Gardener; 

and, As a Mother. These sermons are so 

deeply evangelistic, practical and spiritual 
that they cannot fail in © Jrar< ~ful 
and comforting to all who 1 g ) vatbeca. Com 
mander Booth is more thay”: mere sermon 
writer. She is gifted with eyes that not 
only behold the world beautiful, but pos- 
sesses the rare gift of -having othe — see 
this beauty as she pe” us). .ctures 
in poetie prose. For ministers anu laymen, 
this volume should prove stimulating and 
helpful. A better world will be ours when 
all men are found ‘‘seeking Jesus with the 
whole heart,’’? and then willing to follow 
Him all the way. —A. M. 8. 


Week Day Bible Lessons, fourth year, and 
pulpit work book. By John M. Somern- 
dike and Walter A. Squires. Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, 
Phila. Price, Teacher’s text book, 75 
cents; pupil’s work book, 25 cents. 
This is the fourth of a series of graded 

lessons designed for use by pupils of the 

public schools. The first 3 text books 
have been used by more than 5,000 publie 
school teachers, This book, with its simple 
yet direct and effective lessons is an ex- 
cellent addition to the series. The course 
covers the Old Testament patriarchs and 
prophets, with the goal for each lesson de- 
fined. The book is also excellent for use 
in week-day Church Schools. The pupil’s 
work book is attractively illustrated. 

W. C. R. 


ORBTCT ela 


MRS. ALFRED S. FRANTZ 


The friends and people of the commu- 
nity in gencial were saddened through the 
death of Mrs. Sarah Jane Frantz, the wife 
of Alfred §. Frantz, of Trumbauersville, 
Pa., who passed quietly away late Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 4. The deceased was mar- 
ried to Mr. Frantz more than 55 years 
ago. Early in life she became a member 
of Jerusalem Church, Almont, through con- 
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firmation. Later she transferred her mem- 
bership to Christ Church, Trumbauersville, 
where she, together with her husband, ren- 
dered many years of faithful service for 
their Lord. The deceased was an active 
member of the congregation, attending all 
of its services, also of the Sunday School, 
the Aid Society and the local Chapter of 
the Old Folks’ Home. 

Her willingness to render assistance, 
which had always characterized her life, 
won for her the esteem of all who knew 
her. Her mingling among the sick and 
needy entitled her to a place foremost 
among God’s ministers of mercy. The lan- 
guage of the Lord, ‘‘She hath done what 
she could,’’ is a well earned tribute to the 
name and memory of the deceased. 

The deceased wife and mother is sur- 
vived by her husband, 3 daughters and 4 
sons. The daughters are Mrs. Ella J. 
Brunner, Mrs. Katie F. Walt and Miss 
Florence S. Frantz, all of Trumbauersville. 
The following are the sons: Rev. John F. 
Frantz, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Lan- 
easter; Rev. Oswin §. Frantz, D.D., pro- 
fessor of Eastern Theological Seminary, 
Lancaster; A. Calvin Frantz, Glenside, and 
Chester M. Frantz, Lansdale, both in the 
business department of Temple University. 

The funeral services were held Thursday 
afternoon at 2.30 in Christ Church, Trum- 
bauersville, in charge of Rev. John B. 
Swartz, followed by burial in Christ 
Church Cemetery. —J. B.S. 


REV. MURRAY E. NESS 


Two weeks after he was admitted to the 
York Hospital as a patient suffering from 
pneumonia, Rev. Murray EH. Ness, pastor 
of the Arendtsville, Pa., Charge, in Get- 


The late Rev. Murray E. Ness 


tysburg Classis, died at 4 o’clock Saturday 
afternoon, July 27, at the age of 34 years, 
8 months and 16 days. He was born in 
York, Pa., the son of Elder and Mrs. J. 
Ness, of Emmanuel Church. He received 
his early education in the public schools of 
his native city. Two years were spent in 
Chicago, where he studied in Moody Bible 
Institute. In the fall of 1918 he entered 
the Theological Seminary, Lancaster, com- 
pleting the course in May, 1921. On May 
17 of that year he was examined and 
licensed to preach by Zion’s Classis, On 
the same day he was dismissed to Mary- 
land Classis, having accepted a call from 
the Union Bridge Charge. After a very 
successful pastorate, he resigned to accept 
a call from the Arendtsville Charge in Get- 
tysburg Classis, and entered this new field 
in September, 1925, 

_ On July 23, 1917, he was married to Miss 
Mary Ruler, a member of Memorial 
Church, York, who with a daughter, Jose- 
phine Ida, survives him. He is also sur- 
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Among the Good Books 
Of Recent Publication 


THE WESTERN WAY 


By Frederic J. Stimson. $3.50: 
THE CITY’S CHURCH 
By H. Paul Douglass. $1.50 
EMOTION AS THE BASIS OF 
CIVILIZATION 
By J. H. Denison. $5.00 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN COLLEGES 


By W. A. Harper. $1.50 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK 
OF A TAMED CYNIC 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. $2.00 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF 
RIGHT THINKING 
By Edwin Arthur Burtt. $3.50: 
OUTLINES OF THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


By Horatio W. Dresser. $3.00 
FAR PEOPLES 

By Grace Darling Phillips. $2.00 
ACROSS THE WORLD OF ISLAM 

By Samuel M. Zwemer. $4.00 


OLD CIVILIZATIONS IN THE NEW 
WORLD 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. $5.00 
MAN’S SOCIAL DESTINY IN THE 
LIGHT OF SCIENCE 


By Charles A. Elwood. $2.00 

THE AIMS OF EDUCATION AND 
OTHER ESSAYS 

By A. N. Whitehead. $2.50 
WHAT PHILOSOPHY IS 

By Harold A. Larrabee. $2.00 ~ 
BEYOND AGNOSTICISM 

By Bernard Iddings Bell. $2.00 


FROM CONFUCIUS TO MENCKEN: 
The Trend of the World’s Best Thought 
as Expressed by Famous Writers of All 
Time. Edited by F. H. Pritchard. $5.00 

THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

IN CURRENT CURRICULA 


By Robert Seneca Smith. $2.25 
ESSENTIALS OF CIVILIZATION 

By Thomas Jesse Jones. $2.50 
OUR CHANGING CIVILIZATION 

By John Herman Randall, Jr. $1.50 
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vived by his parents, 4 brothers and 3 
sisters. 

The funeral service was held in his 
father’s home, 882 East Market street, 
York, on Wednesday afternoon, July 31, at 
2 o’clock, and was in charge of Revs, E. O. 
Keen, D.D., O. 8. Hartman and P. D. 
Yoder, The very large number of minis- 
ters and other friends who were present 
bore a silent testimony to the high esteem 
in which Rev. Mr. Ness was held wher- 
ever he was known. Interment was made 
in Prospect Hill Cemetery, his body being 
carried to the grave by members of his 
Consistory of the Arendtsville Charge. 

A memorial service was conducted in the 
Arendtsville Church on Sunday morning, 
Aug. 11. Addresses were delivered by 
Revs. A. 8. Meck, D.D., Easton; A. M. 
Wright, president of Gettysburg Classis, 
and KE. W. Brindle, a personal friend, 

To quote from a York newspaper: ‘‘ Al- 
though cut off early in his career as a 
minister by an attack of pneumonia, Rey. 
Murray E. Ness, who died on Saturday at 
the York Hospital, left a life that had been 
filled with many activities. Besides hay- 
ing filled successfully 2 pastorates, Rev. 
Mr. Ness was a musician of ability, pos- 
sessed a fine tenor voice, and his services 
were always in demand, . . For many 
years he was a member of the Y. M. C. A. 
chorus. He was also a soloist of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran choir for a number of years, and 
director of the Union Lutheran Choir for 
several years. 
ducted the music at the Hood College 
Missionary Conference,’’ —O. 8S. H. 


For several seasons he con-~ — 


